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TEACHER TRAINING 


J. A. LYNCH 
Rice Institute 


There are several approaches to the problem of teacher training. 
The historian thinks first of the history of the teacher-training move- 
ment as the most obvious pattern around which to discuss the issue; 
present tendencies in teacher training are likely to seem especially 
significant to those who are in a favorable position to get a broad per- 
spective ; the leaders in the field of teacher training emphasize its im- 
portance when they feel that the institution is either unappreciated 
by the public or unduly attacked by critics; and there are also 
those who view certain tendencies in teacher training with 
alarm. Undoubtedly, each of these approaches is capable of con- 
tributing something to an understanding of the problem. 

It is difficult in dealing with a problem like this to avoid the norma- 
tive approach. Even the historian or the survey expert usually sum- 
marizes his data from a critical and constructive point of view. This 
is frankly an effort to set forth my present judgment of what the teach- 
er-training program ought to be. It is my firm conviction that issues 
of this kind are settled, if at all, by discussion, or by what the 
Greeks called the dialectical method. Research or science has 
little to do with this particular problem except in so far as it con- 
tributes to the general background of intelligence. 

Education, as a program of study for teachers and prospective 
teachers, should be based upon the problems growing out of school 
management and the relationships between the school and the various 
aspects of the community and society at large. If we assume, for the 
sake of simplicity, that nothing has been done to solve these problems, 
the problems still exist. As unsolved problems, they fall into about 
three general classes: 

(1) There are many problems which are simple enough to be solved 
by common sense or unspecialized intelligence ; (2) there are problems 
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which require, for the most satisfactory solution possible, the applica- 
tion of scientific principles and methods; and (3) there are also prob- 
lems which, because they touch upon philosophical issues, can be 
solved best only by applying philosophical methods and principles. 

This classification of school problems is influenced by another im- 
portant distinction made by Professor Dewey in his essay entitled 
The Sources of a Science of Education. Professor Dewey points out, 
in this essay, that there is a difference between the facts and principles 
which are used to rationalize the teaching process and what he aptly 
calls, “the rules of practice.” The principle, in any case, does not give 
pattern to the overt action which is based upon it. The former in- 
fluences the latter indirectly through the changed attitude or intellec- 
tual outlook. The “rule of practice,” then, can be defined as what 
must be done to take account of what is known. This added dis- 
tinction tends to split each of the three classes above into two more or 
less distinct aspects: There is the process of rationalization on each 
level, and there is the further problem of conceiving and perfecting 
rules of practice which are consistent with the rationalizations. 

Now, these distinctions provide a convenient approach to the 
problem of conceiving a course of study for teachers. 

It should be obvious that the problems which require only common 
sense to solve should not be made the basis of a course for teachers. 
Preparation to meet problems which require no specialized intelligence 
to solve should be taken care of in the teacher’s general education. 
Education courses which leave nothing whatever to the teacher’s in- 
genuity come under the head of what Abraham Flexner? calls ad hoc 
education. In my opinion, they constitute the most vulnerable sector 
in what might be called “the education front.” When a textbook 
writer, for example, takes time to tell his readers that an auditorium 
is a useful thing to have, and that in case the community cannot afford 
one the next best thing is to open a partition between two large class- 
rooms, he is approaching a degree of ad-hoc-ness which will inspire 
the contempt of his colleagues in the so-called subject-matter fields 
who devote their time to problems which require intelligence. They 
would pity the school in the hands of an administrator and teachers 
who could not think of that without a course in education. I believe 
that on the whole both the textbooks and the courses for prospective 
teachers should be scaled upward toward the more significant, gen- 
eralized learnings. It is manifestly absurd to place preparation for 
the first few weeks of teaching ahead of preparation for a teaching 
career. No serious damage to the school can result from allowing the 


*The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. Horace Liveright, New York, 1929, p. 28. 
*Universities, American, English, German. Oxford Press. London, 1928. 
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teacher reasonable time to meet the simplest specific requirements 
of the schoolroom or administrative routine. 

This is not intended to exclude all so-called rules of practice as 
contents of teachers’ courses. In fact, there is more justification for 
specific training in connection with the more simple rules of practice 
than there is for the rationalizations which classify under common 
sense. But when courses are given over primarily to the rules of 
practice, rather than to basic principles and theory, they are rightly 
described in the catalogues as “courses in the art of teaching.” The 
purpose of these courses is to help the prospective teacher set a 
pattern of performance in the schoolroom. The method of teaching 
these courses is characterized by actual demonstrations of the best 
practices and teaching under the supervision of an expert. The art 
of teaching is what most teachers get from experience. It is neither 
the philosophy of education nor a substitute for it. However artful 
teachers become through teaching, they do not get an understanding 
of teaching unless they read and think extensively. Creative thought 
requires problematic experiences to think about and ideas to think 
with. An ingenivus person can try out ideas in relation to experiences, 
but very few people are ingenious enough to have ideas worth trying 
out in this field unless they read widely to enrich the imagination. 
This is not intended to imply that it is impossible to do some of the 
best teaching without the benefit of much or any theory. Itis. There 
are people born with the happy instinct for teaching; and there are 
others who develop it into a splendid art by much practice and effort. 
But the art of teaching, as such, cannot forestall stagnation on the 
higher levels of adjustment between the school and changing social 
and intellectual attitudes. In other words, the school, in its broader 
relationships, is not necessarily understood by the teacher as artist. 

After education as an art comes education as a science. The basis 
of the latter is the theoretical part of the second class of problems 
named above: the problems which require the methods and principles 
of science for a satisfactory solution. This defines a field which is 
respected and which is fairly well advanced. The problems define the 
field; their solution draws upon a wide range of loosely defined 
sources. In fact, there are several sciences in education, each of 
which is defined by a particular problem, such as testing and measur- 
ing, school financing, housing, the reading problem. Curriculum is 
not primarily a scientific problem. There is the possibility that the 
problem of visual aids to education will take on a much more scien- 
tific character in the future. These problems all draw upon some par- 
ticular science or sciences for ideas and methods to be exploited. For 
example, the testing movement exploits ideas taken from psychology, 
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physics, and statistics. It is needless to point out that this particular 
field is expanded and enriched when some of its devotees dig more 
deeply into these related sciences. The relation between the pure 
and the applied sciences is equally apparent from the point of view 
of any of the other problems. Only those who do creative thinking 
in these fields need a working thoroughness in the background 
sciences ; others require enough to appreciate the significance of any- 
thing which recommends itself as scientific. The weakness of the 
science of education is that it often lacks perspective. The reason for 
this can be made apparent in connection with the nature of the next 
group of problems, which come under the classification of philosophical 
problems. 

Whenever a problem in any field touches upon the problem of 
ultimate worth (ethics), the problem of reality (metaphysics) or the 
problem of the how and the objective import of knowledge (epistemol- 
ogy), it becomes philosophical. Thus, we have the philosophy of 
science, the philosophy of religion, or the philosophy of education, 
when one of these interests calls for a solution of one or more of these 
basic problems. “The philosophy of” applies to the foundations. The 
obvious difference between the educational problems which are scien- 
tific and those which are philosophical is that the latter are more 
general and fundamental. There is also a certain dependence of the 
less general problems upon the manner in which the more general are 
solved. This dependence is less obvious for some of the scientific 
problems than for others. For example, the reading problem, in its 
earlier formulations, appears to be an obvious problem, free from any 
philosophical subtilities. It is just an obvious problem, in other words, 
which would have to be solved regardless of one’s philosophical point 
of view. However, as the problem advances from one stage of its 
solution to another, a degree of subtility is reached which requires a 
more exact conception of the nature of mind and knowledge in order 
to avoid stagnation and formalism. It is apparent that the tests and 
measurements movement has already reached that stage. Curriculum 
is a philosophical problem primarily. It depends upon what education 
is conceived to be, which is the most general problem connected with 
the school. Inside a clearly conceived system of education, such as 
that of H. C. Morrison, the curriculum problem is already defined. 
The solution of the problem as defined is left to science; but the prob- 
lem becomes definite enough to be solved, by any method, only after it 
is defined. Dewey’s system can also be used as a basis for a definition 
of the curriculum. The job-analysis approach to the curriculum is no 
freer from problems of an ultimately philosophical nature than either 
Professor Morrison’s or Professor Dewey’s. Without philosophical 
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scrutiny, this point of view leads, ultimately, to the educational 
reductio ad absurdum of a specific learning for each specific situation 
which treats as non-existent the most obvious aspect of experience, 
namely, its capacity to generalize. 

A recent article by Professor Dewey on Administration’ indicates 
clearly enough to the reader how his viewpoint is reflected in his con- 
ception of what might appear to be essentially a scientific problem in 
education. A comparison of this with Professor Morrison’s treatment 
of the same problem in the final chapters of The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary Schools will convince anyone that different phil- 
osophical assumptions account for the fundamental differences in 
emphasis. 

Philosophers themselves often speak of putting education on a 
scientific basis. If their arguments are examined carefully, the impli- 
cation is found to be that science begins with an acceptance of their 
basic principles. This is clearly apparent in Dewey’s The Sources of 
a Science of Education; it is equally apparent in Professor Morrison’s 
treatment of education as a science; and it will readily be recalled that 
Herbart and the Herbartians believed, firmly, that the former’s solu- 
tion of the basic philosophical problems had clarified the issues suffi- 
ciently and defined the problems of education clearly enough to justify, 
thenceforth, the adoption of a thoroughly scientific procedure. 

We do not accept very much of Herbart today as final; although we 
might continue to get some fruitful suggestions from reading him. 
We cannot accept what Professor Dewey and other contemporaries are 
saying as final either without becoming stagnant. Yet, we can scarcely 
escape the conclusion that educational policy has been influenced most 
strongly by these men and others who were intimately familiar with 
the history of philosophical thought. It is both significant and tragic 
that Herbart and Froebel did not, in this country, immediately fall 
into able hands: consequently, thought, on their level, did not move 
forward for some time. The superstition that we now live under a 
new dispensation which permits only scientific research has, in recent 
years, been a prime inhibition to researches in the philosophy of edu- 
cation; to a lesser degree, this has also retarded the healthy develop- 
ment of the scientific aspects of education. 

Now, it would be a serious mistake to assume that somewhere in 
the literature of philosophy the solution to all the educational prob- 
lems which border on to philosophy can be found. That is no wise 
the case. A retreat into pure philosophy will not solve the philosophi- 
cal problems of education any better than a retreat into pure mathe- 
matics will solve the educational problems which are essentially sta- 


*Published in a recent issue of the Peabody Reflector. 
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tistical. There is, however, a connection in both cases. Those who do 
creative thinking in either field will certainly have their ears to the 
ground; but they will also maintain a close connection with the back- 
ground. A study of the history of educational thought since the Ren- 
aissance reveals one thing very clearly. Those who did creative think- 
ing in this field used pure philosophy as their intellectual medium; but 
they also had their intellectual eyes focused upon the practical prob- 
lems. They did not repeat the philosophers, but they showed evidence 
of having associated with them. The conspicuous names are those of 
Montaigne, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Frobel, Herbart, Herbert 
Spencer, and John Dewey. Others have used the work of these men 
as a medium with somewhat less success. The attempt to make the 
educational philosophers themselves the complete background of 
future thought in the philosophy of education is about equivalent to 
making the textbooks in educational statistics the sole background for 
the textbook writers in that field for all the future. We cannot escape 
the belief that in both cases the intellectual] medium will become too 
dilute. For example, as important as Froebel is in the history of edu- 
cational theory and practice, how much more important, as back- 
ground, are the great German philosophers, Kant, Fichte, and Schell- 
ing, who provided the intellectual atmosphere in which Froebel’s ideas 
took shape? 

These facts seem to bring out one of the conspicuous weaknesses 
in most present-day teacher-training programs. There are no de- 
partments of philosophy in most teachers’ colleges. In some schools 
of education connected with the universities, philosophy is taboo. 
The philosophy of education as such is more or less emphasized in con- 
nection with the history of education. That is not enough for those 
who are expected to do creative work in that field. It is not, of course, 
necessary for everyone who studies education to do creative work 
of any kind, much less on all levels. The implication is, merely, that 
this background should be available to those students of education who 
have the inclination and the ability to deal with this substratum of 
educational problems; since it is certainly no less desirable for ad- 
vancement to be made in this realm than in that which uses science 
for a background. Survey courses in this as well as in the science of 
education would suffice for mere appreciation; but a more thorough 
grounding, all along the line, should be provided for those who expect 
to contribute something to the solution of educational problems. This 
could be done at the expense of the excessive emphasis on particular 
routine in education without encroaching unduly upon the student’s 
time and freedom. 





CAN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE BE CORRE- 
LATED WITH THE DEVELOPING EMOTIONAL 
LIFE OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


HERBERT DRENNON 
Murray State Teachers College 


This discussion will not attempt to give a final answer to the ques- 
tion whether the teaching of literature can be correlated with the 
developing emotional life of high-school students. Until we have more 
reliable data concerning the nature and function of human emotions 
so that we can plot the curve of emotional development from infancy 
through adolescence to adulthood, perhaps it will be impossible to state 
exactly what specific types of literature should be taught to pupils 
during the high-school age. 

That teachers of literature are not ready to state definitely what 
particular novels, essays, poems, stories, etc., should be taught becomes 
obvious when we study carefully the section dealing with literature in 
the Experience Curriculum in English published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English for guidance in planning a curriculum 
in English literature for grades seven through twelve.! Though many 
titles are given, no special attempt is made to designate in what par- 
ticular grade a certain title should be taught. The authors simply 
state that certain “types of experience rather than specific titles 
should furnish the outline of the curriculum,”? and those types of 
experience are headed “Enjoying Action,” “Exploring the Physical 
World,” “Exploring the Social World,” “Studying Human Nature,” 
“Sharing Lyric Emotion,” “Giving Fancy Rein,” “Solving Puzzles,” 
“Listening to Radio Broadcasts,” and “Enjoying Photoplays.” They 
do not specify whether any particular type of experience is better 
suited for teaching in the seventh grade than in the twelfth, or vice 
versa. Granting that all of these types of experience should be taught 
in each grade, no light is thrown upon the problem as to whether the 
many numerous titles given under each head should be taught in one 
grade in preference to another or why. 


"An Experience Curriculum in English. A Report of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chair- 
man (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935), Part II, “Literature,” Chapter III, 
“Selecting and Providing Literature Experience,” pp. 17-79. 

‘Ibid., p. 18. “The selective and organizing principles” should exclude “the 
false, and such horror and sex experiences as the immature cannot sustain without 
shock and warping of their natures” (p. 19). 
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When we turn to the anthologies to be used in the courses in high- 
school literature, we ordinarily find an attractive volume for each 
high-school year chock-full of various types of literature which are 
supposed to be correlated with the assumed life interests of students 
at different age levels, but we usually look in vain for the scientific 
principle that guided the author’s choice of selections. In the various 
introductions we find numerous statements indicating that the authors 
pursued a system in their selections but no proof is forthcoming as to 
the scientific accuracy of the principle of selection used. 

One anthologist writes: “The organization according to life interests 
is a fresh approach to American literature designed to meet the nature 
and needs of adolescent students.”* He gives us no definite informa- 
tion as to how he came to know that the particular selections he chose 
would “meet the nature and needs of adolescent students.” Another 
anthologist writes: “Emotional enjoyment is conditioned on intellec- 
tual insight; or, to put it more simply, in order to appreciate, one must 
first understand.’* Nearly all writers on literary appreciation sooner 
or later make similar remarks.® Only when taken in a specialized 
sense does the statement have point for the average teacher of high- 
school literature. The experience of most of us is that we can get a 
degree of enjoyment out of the beauty of a rainbow without benefit 
of Newton’s Of Optics, and we can enjoy the superb fragrance of a 
hyacinth without the intellectual paraphernalia of a botanist to 
stimulate the olfactory nerve, and Frost’s “The Hired Man” without 
a mass of technical data on metrics and figures of speech to enhance 
intellectual insight. We do not become specialists in high school. But 
granting that the anthologist is correct in his statement, he has not 
revealed why his particular selections will assure the intellectual 
insight that forms the basis for emotional enjoyment, and he has 
given us no information as to why Shakespeare’s As You Like It is 
suited to the intellectual and emotional growth of a ninth-grade pupil 
and Zona Gale’s “The Neighbors” should be read in the junior year 
in high school. Still another anthologist assures us that his selections 
have been “based on a survey of the recommendations of the foremost 


*Hatfield, W. Wilbur, and Roberts, H. D., The Spirit of America in Literature 
(The Century Company, 1931), “Preface,” p. v. This anthology, though prepared 
for the tenth grade, is said to be serviceable for the eleventh. 

‘Cross, Tom Pete, Smith, Reed, and Stauffer, Elmer C., Good Readings for 
High School: American Writers (Ginn and Company, 1931), III, “Preface,” p. iii. 
Volumes I, II, IV, of this series are entitled Adventure, Achievement, and English 
Writers, respectively. 

*Such books as Bliss Perry’s A Study of Prose Fiction (rev. ed., 1920), Jay B. 
Hubbell’s The Enjoyment of Literature (1929), Ralph Philip Boas’ The Study 
and Appreciation of Literature (1931), and Richard Ray Kirk and Roger Philip 
McCutcheon’s An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (1934), are valuable for 
increasing intellectual insight, and teachers of literature should know them. 
They clarify without becoming technically burdensome. 
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educational authorities throughout the country,’’® and that “the selec- 
tions have been chosen with the mental maturity of the student, the 
appreciation by the student, and the interest to the student always in 
mind.’””? The authors of this anthology say the “organization of the 
material in type and period of historical development” is a “greater 
factor” even than the “adaptation of the material to the maturity of 
the student.”* They stress the continuity of development of literary 
types that reflect “something of the growth of civilization,’ of course, 
using the principle of adaptation of the types selected for each year 
to the maturation of the students. How they know that their selec- 
tions are adapted to the age levels of the students is determined by 
“the recommendations of the foremost educational authorities 
throughout the country,” but how those foremost authorities came to 
know what specific titles should be taught each year is a question for 
which there seems to be no scientific answer. 

And now we come to what is the most important observation in this 
discussion so far, to wit: Literature as such is primarily important 
because of its emotional significance,'® and our degree of enjoyment 
perhaps depends upon the harmony that can be established between 
the particular piece of literature being read and the cultural pattern 
of our own natures the warp and woof of which are previous emotional 
experiences that vicariously by way of imagination or through actual- 
ity have been ours. If literature fails to make this emotional contact, 
it ceases to be vital, that is, a living experience for the reader. In 
the schools we may theoretically assume that the piece of literature 
studied is adapted to the mental ages of the students concerned, but 
up to now it seems that we have had no scientific data to assure us 
that the literature studied is adapted to the emotional maturity of the 
students. Since, it seems, that the emotional significance of literature 
is vastly more important than any other significance it may have, 


*Beacon Lights of Literature (4 v., Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Vol. I, 
edited by Rudolph W. Chamberlain and Edward B. Richards, 1931, and Vols. II, 
III, IV, by Chamberlain, 1934), II, v. 

"II, viii. 

‘II, vi. 

‘I, v. The authors of this anthology recommend biography and the familiar 
essay for the eleventh grade. 

“Elizabeth Ritchie, discussing “Emotional Value,” says: “Without doubt, the 
most important and most significant content value that literature can have is the 
emotional. An appeal to the emotions is the distinguishing mark of every piece 
of writing that lays any claim to the name of literature.” See The Criticism of 
Literature (The Macmillan Company, 1928), p. 109. All of Miss Ritchie’s dis- 
cussion of emotional value (pp. 109-35) is quite suggestive. Another helpful 
discussion is that of Louise Dudley’s in The Study of Literature (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928), pp. 105-36. Louis Untermeyer and Carter Davidson in 
Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934), 
pp. 143-245, present excellent illustrative material as well as discussions of 
various kinds of emotional enjoyment in literature—especially poetry. 
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this matter of adapting literature to emotional maturity is a very 
important one. Lucia B. Mirrielees says “that in junior and senior 
high school there is often a great difference between intellectual grasp 
and emotional development,”!! and again, “unless you develop their 
ability to respond quickly and correctly to the various emotional 
stimuli presented, literature will mean comparatively little to them.’ 
The psychologist Fletcher tells us that “an individual’s emotional 
maturity does not necessarily progress pari passu with his intellectual 
maturity any more than his intellectual maturity progresses with his 
chronological age.””!* 

Perhaps the failure to take into consideration the emotional ma- 
turity of our students in the teaching of literature accounts for the 
reason that far too many of them in the high school lose interest in 
the subject, a fact later shown by the low taste level of many adults 
we meet in daily life whose reading habits, oftentimes fixed during 
school life, are confined to sensational stories, the sports pages, and 
comic sections of newspapers, and to sentimental and success stories 
of popular magazines. The value of a learning habit in the schools 
is that it carries on into the living habits of adult life. Evidently, 
learning habits in the field of literature which are gained in the schools 
are not on the whole of a very high grade to judge by the immense 
popularity of trashy literature indicated in the vast circulation of 
magazines that exploit such themes as sex and crime in luring colors. 
The teacher of literature is up against keen competition today, and 
is oftentimes being overshadowed or supplanted in influence by those 
forces that cater to basic human urges that should be sublimated into 
higher channels of expression for the good of our social order. In 
other words, the emotional life of youth today is being fed by crime 
stories over the radio, by swing music on the dance floor, by the torrid 
vocalizations of so-called torch singers, and by sentimental and sexy 
effusions, posing as true stories, sweetheart stories, and what not, 
that clutter the newsstands of the country. For romantic drama our 
high-school boys and girls get over the radio frequent dramatizations of 
“true stories” that appear in a magazine whose circulation reaches 
into the thousands monthly. For adventure they read True Detective 
Stories, and for musical appreciation they listen to gems of the fol- 
lowing order: “She set you back on your heels, goody, goody”; or 


“Mirrielees, Lucia B., Teaching Composition and Literature in Junior and Senior 
High School (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937), p. 25. 

*Ibid., p. 309. This book should be known to all teachers of composition and 
literature in the high school. 

“Fletcher, John Madison, Psychology in Education (Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1934), p. 246. Dr. Fletcher’s discussion of “Feelings and Emo- 
tions” (pp. 225-63) in toto is psychologically valuable, it seems to me, to teachers 
of literature. 
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“Looky, looky, looky, here comes Cooky”; or “Let yo’self go.” Al- 
lowed to run riot, emotions can be very dangerous in the social order, 
and our daily papers bring us convincing evidence of that fact. 

I repeat that teachers of literature, in a world singing the doctrine 
to let oneself go, are up against keen competition today in trying to 
bring home to adolescent youth the finer emotional joy that comes 
through the vicarious experience of great literature; nevertheless, 
the job is ours. 

The emotional life of our young people which should develop into 
healthy, normal channels as they approach adulthood becomes de- 
bauched into a game of thrill-hunting for stimuli that titillate the 
sensory system without touching the higher affective centers of 
personality. 

Teachers of literature are faced with the problem of making youth 
feel that sensations are not the whole of life; that there is “something 
further on,” a vision that can be trusted. The Shadow in the famous 
play Death Takes a Holiday has well expressed the potential richness 
of life which may become ours and those we teach provided we can 
master the art of introducing our pupils to the cultural heritage of 
the race by way of literature. The Shadow, speaking, says: 

“It seems to me that men have not begun to discover the magnifi- 
cence of their life... . To breathe the perfumed air of a garden! To 
feel one’s strong body moving in the sun! To feel thought flashing 
on the mind, and emotion like a glowing fire in the soul! . . . There is 
splendor here, if one can find it... . Out there is the night, crowded 
with beauty! And we herd inside, feverish over little games.’’!+ 

Literature, perhaps more than any other subject taught in the 
schools, gives us an opportunity to introduce our students to the 
splendor, magnificence, and beauty of life. But we cannot convince 
a student merely by argument of the value of literature to him as a 
means of developing a richly integrated personality. By proper intro- 
duction of literature to him that meets the needs of his emotional 
maturity at the time of introduction we can challenge his interest and 
thereby develop his appreciation for literature that does more than 
simply cater to his thrill-hunting nature. The psychologist Morrison 
says that thrill-hunting is ‘a normal characteristic of childhood,” and 
“this tendency explains a great deal of perverse behavior in adults.”!5 
“No doubt,” he continues, “one of the reasons, perhaps the chief 
reason, for perverse thrill-hunting is utter meagerness of cultural 


“Cassela, Alberto, Death Takes a Holiday, rewritten for the American Stage 
by Walter Ferris (Samuel French, Inc., 1936), Act II, sc. i, p. 71. 

"Morrison, Henry C., Basic Principles in Education (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934), p. 200. 
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resources in the seeker.”!® If Morrison is right in saying that the 
“meagerness of cultural resources in the seeker” accounts for the 
cheap emotional outlets furnished by swing music, torch singing, 
sentimental and sexy stories, mentioned above, then we teachers of 
literature have a grave responsibility on our hands of trying to im- 
prove the cultural resources of those who come under the influence 
of our instruction. 

To judge by results, one may gravely doubt whether we are meeting 
that responsibility today. It is my contention that we have not real- 
ized the emotional significance of literature for the development of 
healthy character. Our lack of success may be due to two facts: (1) 
a wrong emphasis in our teaching of literature, or (2) the need of a 
better psychological insight into the nature of human emotions which 
will enable us to correlate what we teach in our high schools with the 
emotional maturity of the student. 

There is a growing feeling, as shown by studies in mental hygiene 
and character development, that we have been overemphasizing the 
acquisitive side of learning. Factual intake can be measured, and 
under the influence of the procedure observed in natural science, we 
have assumed that only the measurable, that which can be reduced 
to specific terms, had value. Emphasizing the intellectual, we have 
been discovering, and postulating problems, and analyzing them with 
the optimistic hope that we were understanding them. We have not 
realized that it is not enough to understand problems. We must also 
have some kind of feeling about the problems we face, for feeling, it 
seems, plays the important role in conduct, and man as a social crea- 
ture is primarily a creature of conduct. He must act, and he must act 
with reference to others in the social group of which he forms a part. 
The best kind of conduct must be nurtured at the roots by emotions. 
The best kind of conduct, too, must have reference to the welfare of 
the group, a welfare to be interpreted in the light of the mores of the 
society in which one lives. 

Though men, by sharing similar ideas and understanding problems 
more or less alike, may be bound together in social groups, the fact 
remains that the greatest cementing force in social groups is not com- 
posed of intellectual so much as it is composed of emotional elements. 
Feelings, sentiments, bind us more closely than logical concepts. In 
the light of this new attitude the problem for teachers of litera- 
ture, since we deal with images and symbols that connote and rep- 
resent emotional states, is to predetermine what are the finest 
emotional elements for binding human beings together. at what ages 
the growing youth is most susceptible to various emotions, and what 


“Ibid., p. 201. 
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types of literature and specific examples can be used in our teaching 
program to achieve the social results desired. Education, while 
stressing individual initiative, must not overlook the fact that it is 
concerned in the development of such initiative only in so far as it 
will serve as a contributing factor to the development of a richer, more 
homogeneous type of society. Educators must realize that in a 
civilized state society comes first. The individual has value primarily 
in ratio to his social contacts, and those contacts must enhance the 
good of the group. Since through the emotions such contacts can be 
made most binding, it is imperative that we discover what are the 
highest types of socializing emotions and what types of literature best 
feed this emotional life, and at what ages the feeding can Best be 
done, and then govern our teaching accordingly. 

In order to adapt our teaching of literature to the emotional life 
of our students in the high school, we need a better psychological 
insight into the nature of the human emotions than we now possess. 
Many psychologists assert that our knowledge of emotions is in a 
confused state at the present time. Adams says that “the psychology 
of the emotions is in a most coniused state, a condition resulting in 
part from the chaos of the emotions themselves and in part from the 
little work which has been done on the subject.’"? Ragsdale adds: 
“Our knowledge of emotion is in a confused and unsatisfactory state. 
The amount of research which has been carried on is comparatively 
small. This is doubtless due to two facts. (1) In the past the interest 
of psychologists has centered about the so-called intellectual processes. 
The emotions were believed to be a lower order of mental events and 
not worthy of the same serious consideration. They were considered 
to be disturbing factors in mental life rather than matters of imme- 
diate and direct importance. (2) During recent years attempts to 
carry on researches in emotional reactions have encountered difficul- 
ties of technique as well as difficulties due to prejudice and lack of 
opportunity.”’* Brooks, after emphasizing the place of emotional en- 
joyment in adolescent personality, notes that “we must remember, 
however, that the terms, emotional development and maturity, may 
suggest more precise and valid means of appraising emotional be- 
havior than we really do possess. As a matter of fact we have, thus 
far, no means of accurately determining the emotional changes that 
take place from one year to the next. Accordingly, we do not have 
valid reliable data from which to draw growth curves showing the 


“Adams, Henry Foster, The Way of the Mind (Charles Scribner’s and Sons, 
1925), p. 209. 

*Ragsdale, Clarence E., Modern Psychologies and Education (The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), pp. 136-37. 
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emotional development of the adolescent.”!® Pressey presents “efforts 
at a general appraisal of emotional development” but seemingly 
arrives at no valid or tangible conclusions.”° 

That some kind of a clarification of terms and agreement on the 
origin, nature, and function of emotions is badly needed becomes ob- 
vious when we study the pronouncements of our professional and edu- 
cational psychologists today. Such clarification is needed provided 
we hold to the view that the affective life of the learner is of serious 
importance in the planning and execution of any educational program. 
Many students of character-training are emphasizing this importance. 
At least as early as 1913, Klapper in his Principles of Educational 
Practice observed that emotions “are the final springs to action, for, 
in moral conflict, they may outweigh all judgment and reason.’! In 
1920 a resolution was passed by the International Conference of 
Women Physicians in New York City to this effect: “Resolved, that 
we, as medical women, place ourselves on record in support of a 
movement to make all schools and colleges responsible for the emo- 
tional and instinctive needs of children and young people, to the end 
that education may become an instrument for teaching the best social 
adjustment possible.”??. Bertrand Russell says that “to make human 
beings who will create a better world is a problem in emotional 


psychology.”2* Holley says, “There is a great need for the better 


“Brooks, Fowler D., The Psychology of Adolescence (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929), pp. 27-28. The author does not seem to believe “that adolescence is 
marked by a great increase in instability” (p. 231). Some writers like William 
H. Burton believe that “emotional developments are in line with the physical and 
mental.” See Introduction to Education (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934), 
p. 502. Also see discussion of “Original Nature,” pp. 452-71, and “The Laws 
of Growth,” pp. 472-506. 

*Pressey, S. L., Psychology and the New Education (Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1933), pp. 457 ff. Different writers have different views as to what 
takes place when adolescence is reached. Pressey gives reading interests at this 
period (pp. 83 ff.). See also A. M. Jordan’s Children’s Interests in Reading 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1926). Irving Edgar Miller says that “it 
is the human interest that is the big thing in the school work of the adolescent.” 
See Education for the Needs of Liye (The Macmillan Company, 1925), p. 148; 
also see pp. 212-19. Charles Elmer Holley does not believe that the “esthetic 
sense” manifests “itself to any great extent until the age of adolescence.” See 
The Teacher’s Technique (The Century Company, 1926), p. 163; also chapter ix, 
“Developing the Emotions,” pp. 160-81. Walter Lippmann presents an interesting 
discussion of what he believes growing up means in A Preface to Morals (The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 174-98. Until we know more definitely what 
takes place in the maturation of human beings our teaching of literature as well 
as other subjects may suffer for lack of exact technique. Perhaps Dr. Carrel is 
right in speaking of Man, the Unknown! 

"Klapper, Paul, Principles of Educational Practice (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1913), p. 295. Klapper discusses “The Education of the Emotions,” pp. 
395-420. 

“Quoted by Fletcher in his Psychology in Education, p. 256. 


*Russell, Bertrand, Education and the Modern World (W. N. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1932), p. 61. 
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development and guidance of the emotions of people in general.’’2* 
And Fletcher pointedly states that “when one considers the vital im- 
portance which feelings and emotions play in human psychology, it 
appears obvious that due consideration has not been given them either 
in the scientific study of education or in educational practice.’’25 


As teachers of literature, we are peculiarly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching subject-matter that is popularly supposed to 
be richer in emotional significance to the student than any other 
course taught in the schools. Doubtless one of the reasons why we 
are not making the most of our opportunity is due to the fact that 
most of us know so little concerning the nature of human emotions 
and the teaching technique necessary to make our classroom procedure 
effective in their education. As stated above, we still need psycho- 
logical clarification and agreement concerning the nature of human 
emotions, their function, and educability before we can hope to make 
the most of our opportunities as teachers of literature in the schools. 
Butterweck and Seegers in their study, An Orientation Course in Edu- 
cation, point out that “appreciation rests in part upon knowledge, in 
part upon familiarity, but feeling is always the essential element. 
There must be emotional response. Precisely how these emotional 
responses are to be acquired no one knows.’° “Appreciations,” 
they say, “are general reaction patterns, just as are associations. Ap- 
preciations [that means any kind of appreciation—literary, artistic, 
musical] are chiefly emotional; and without emotional appeal there 
is no appreciation.”27 

But the old question continually arises to bother us: Since we have 
so little reliable information concerning the emotional life of adoles- 
cence to guide us, how are we to plan with any degree of exactness our 
literary curriculum in order to be certain of that emotional appeal 
upon which appreciation is based, and in order to build up those 
general reaction patterns of appreciation in our students necessary 
for cultural behavior? Any number of writers will tell us, as Burn- 
ham does in his discussion of The Normal Mind, that “a large part of 
a child’s training consists in rightly conditioning its affective re- 


“See The Teachers Technique, p. 177. 

"See Psychology in Education, pp. 225-26. Fletcher says: “If education has 
anything to do with inculcating moral behavior ess, feelings and emotions 
cannot be ignored” (p. 229). “Social relationships are generally involved as 
determining factors in emotional behavior. To fail to recognize this fact leads 
to costly mistakes in many programs of human control” (p. 252). 

"Butterweck, Joseph S., and Seegers, J. Conrad, An Orientation Course in 
Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933), p. 280. 


"Ibid., p. 280. See also p. 306. See Fletcher’s Psychology in Education, p. 235. 
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sponses,”*5 but they do not tell us how literature can be used for such 
a conditioning purpose. 


In fact, what is an humble teacher of literature to do to lend 
psychological authority to his teaching when eminent psychologists 
disagree as to the educability of the emotions? Morrison in his book 
on the Basic Principles in Education states his opinion thus: “A great 
deal of concern has in recent years been felt for the education of the 
emotions. Is education of the emotions a possibility? In the strict 
use of terms, I think not ...’**® Fletcher, on the other hand, in his 
book on Psychology in Education, following the suggestions of Mc- 
Dougall and the experiments of Watson, tells us that it is “possible 
to assume that the feelings must be considered to fall within the 
range of educational responsibility. Modificability implies educability. 
. . . It is not easy,” says he, “to overstress the educational significance 
of this discovery, although the complete pedagogical utilization of it is 
yet a good way off.’”*° It is Fletcher’s contention that “perhaps it is 
because we have not had definitely in mind the task of cultivating the 
powers of enjoyment, but rather have concentrated on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, that we have failed to such an extent to instill a 
genuine and permanent interest in our curricula, however excellent 
these may have been in content.’’?! 


A good many years ago Walt Whitman wrote: “Viewed, today, from 
a point of view sufficiently overarching, the problem of humanity all 
over the civilized world is social and religious, and is to be finally met 
and treated by literature.’”** A recent writer in a book on Character 
Education points out the value of literature in the molding of character 
provided its spiritual values are not dissipated in the classroom. 
“Literature,” says McKown, “should be the most human of all sub- 
jects because of its closeness to both external and internal life experi- 
ences. But if its spiritual values—incitements to desirable emotions 
aroused by people, causes, and things; portrayal of moral crises; and 
insight into human character and relationships—are submerged by 
the mechanics of academic dissection—definitions, allusions, philology, 
memorization, author’s influences on each other, etc.—it becomes only 
a series of purely intellectual stunts with little or no moral value.” 
Holley attributes “the crude esthetic tastes and unelevating methods 


“Burnham, William H., The Normal Mind (D. Appleton & Company, 1924), 
p. 111. 

"See Basic Principles in Education, p. 203. “It would not be going very much 
too far to say that Nature abhors emotion” (p. 201). 

"See Psychology in Education, pp. 250-51. 

"Tbid., p. 257. 

“Quoted by Hubbell in The Enjoyment of Literature, p. 171. 

*™McKown, Harry C., Character Education (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1935), p. 170. 
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of enjoyment of most people” to the fact “that teachers have not 
understood the psychology of the emotional outcomes of teaching. 
Emotional outcomes cannot be imparted, like ideas, but they must 
be radiated.’’*+ 

Throughout this discussion I have tried to emphasize, either by 
direct statement or implication, the following points: 

1. At present teachers of literature are unable to state definitely or 
with scientific precision what types of literature, or what specific 
titles, should be taught during each year of high school. 

2. Though the emotional significance of literature is its greatest 
value, we lack reliable data concerning the nature and function of the 
emotions which would enable us to introduce the proper literature to 
high-school students at the proper time in order to correlate it with 
their emotional maturity. 

3. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that many high-school stu- 
dents lose interest in literature as a subject, and later, as adults, 
manifest a crude aesthetic taste for the sentimental, sensational, and 
lurid kinds of reading matter. 

4, The emotional life of our students which should be developed into 
proper channels for the good of the social order is often debauched by 
thrill-hunting, and dissipated by cheap and trashy forms of amuse- 
ment. 

5. It may be that we are emphasizing the wrong qualities in our 
teaching of literature, or we are unable to teach it properly because 
we lack psychological knowledge of the nature and function of human 
emotions. 

6. Our knowledge of emotions is still in a confused state, and edu- 
cational psychologists disagree as to the educability of emotional life. 

7. The pendulum, however, seems to be swinging in the direction 
of the belief that the emotional life can be trained, and that this fact 
is quite important for educators who today are emphasizing the need 
of training for character in the schools along scientific rather than 
sentimental lines of procedure. The emotional, creative, and imagina- 
tive elements are to receive emphasis accorded the cognitive aspect 
of learning in the past. 

8. Literature, which has a place in the curricula of most schools, can 
be made a most vital influence in the lives of our students, thereby 
helping to realize our program of character-training, provided we 
learn how to make the most of its emotional significance in our 
teaching. 


“See The Teacher’s Technique, pp. 177-78. That which gets our attention 
usually comes through emotional channels. ‘“What interests you and me,” says 
Fletcher, “is something that stirs us, moves us, brings a flash to our eyes, causes 
a catch in our breath, accelerates the beating of the heart.” See Psychology in 
Education, pp. 232-33. 
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In conclusion this observation should be made. Ultimately, it will 
make little difference how scientific our program may become for 
the teaching of literature to high-school students if one factor is 
overlooked—the teacher. Even though we learn how to plot the curve 
of emotional development from infancy to adulthood, and reach a 
working agreement as to what types of literature should be taught 
at different emotional levels in order to assure the greatest interest 
response on the part of our pupils, and to develop the patterns of 
cultural behavior desired, our program will be strong or weak accord- 
ing to the pedagogical fitness of the teacher. We cannot elevate the 
taste of our students if our own taste is mediocre and limited. To 
enliven student interest, our own love for literature must be enthusi- 
astically genuine.*® “The teacher,” says Clarence De Witt Thorpe, 
“must be a vivid, eager, interesting person, able to communicate his 
own fine feeling and appreciation for good literature by a sort of 
contagion. He will connect literature with life at sensitive, vital 
points.”’6 

"See Robert S. Newdick’s discussion of “Robert Frost.as Teacher of Literature 
ee The English Journal, College Edition, XXV (October, 1936), 


“See “Creating Interest in Literature,” The English Journal, College Edition, 
XXIV (November, 1935), p. 724. 





EXTRA 


He was a business man, and a good one. He was quite displeased with current 
conditions in education. “Take your teachers. They aren’t trifling or lazy, but 
they have their noses so close to their teaching that they can’t see or do anything 
else. What do they know about things outside the schoolroom?” 

We don’t know what teachers know about outside things. We suspect that they 
are not quite as insulated as this business man fears. At any rate, teachers are 
not hermits. They lead no cloistered lives. In fact, they may become the com- 
munity’s handy men. The business man’s irritation caused us to ask for bits of 
autobiography of some teachers chosen mainly to represent a broad range of pro- 
fessional obligations. They do not seem immune to participation in the extras.— 
Editor. 


OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR (Liberal Arts) 


LORENA B. STRETCH 
Baylor University 


I am a college teacher. I follow a regular teaching schedule of 
fifteen hours per week. Surely I have all the time that one needs for 
leisure time and recreational activities. Yet when I take an inventory 
of the ways in which I spend my time outside of the hours I put in 
teaching, I find that I engage in numerous activities, neither of the 
leisure time or recreational type, which seem essential for me to do. 

Here are what I consider some of the major extra activities that 
have consumed a part of my time for one week. 


Sunday.—On Sunday morning I attended a Sunday school class and 
put forth my best efforts to direct the thinking of a group of business 
and professional women in one of our local Sunday schools. After 
the Sunday school hour I went into the main church auditorium for 
the morning service. Then came the noon hour. At this time I 
entertained at dinner an out-of-the-city teacher. When the dinner hour 
had passed and the visiting teacher had departed, I turned my atten- 
tion to the criticism of an article for publication that had been written 
by a teacher friend. Late in the afternoon the telephone rang. It 
was the call of one of the church workers, asking that I go to a country 
church about ten miles away for a young people’s program. This I 
did most willingly. 

Monday.—On Monday morning one of our ex-students who had been 
elected to a teaching position out of the state came in and asked for 
assistance in planning a remedial program in reading for junior high 
school pupils. I spent about an hour and a half in planning such pro- 
gram. The telephone rang and a voice asked that I make out a list of 
interesting and worth-while books for pupils in the elementary school 
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to read. As soon as I had done this, I turned to assist another public 
school teacher in outlining a guidance program for pupils in grades 
seven and eight. The morning had slipped away. I had not even had 
an opportunity to answer the letters of inquiry that came in the morn- 
ing mail. In the afternoon at three o’clock I attended a meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Union at one of the local churches and talked 
to them on “A Week of Prayer for Home Missions.” When I came 
back to school, a telephone call was awaiting me. An out-of-town 
teacher desired information concerning the methods of conducting 
silent reading exercises in the public school. I gave the teacher part 
of my time in conference and then turned to prepare a talk which I 
had promised to make that evening to one of the organizations on the 
campus. The talk was made at 7:30 o’clock in the evening. Then I 
read the evening issue of a local newspaper, graded a few student 
reading reports, and called “it a day.” 

Tuesday.—After my teaching in the afternoon, I turned again to 
my “extras.” At that time the head of the department of music in 
the city high schools telephoned and asked that I join the high school 
music faculty in a conference, the purpose of which was to revise the 
music course of study for the high schools so that there would be more 
continuity and integration in the music program than there have been 
formerly. I assisted in outlining a plan for the teachers to follow 
in revising their course of study. After this conference was over, I 
turned my attention to the university library. The new librarian, in 
his efforts to put the library in the best condition, had learned that 
one of the N. E. A. Yearbooks was lost. For some time I searched for 
this volume. This search was in vain, however. I closed the activities 
for the day with an examination of a textbook in methods of teaching 
that came to my desk during the day. 

Wednesday.—After I had done my teaching for the afternoon, | 
suggested some materials and methods to teachers of sixth grade 
English. Then I had several letters to write in answer to some written 
inquiries concerning college courses for state teachers certificates. 
When these letters were finished, I explained to two of our own college 
students the new requirement for teachers pertaining to college credit 
in state and federal constitutions. Then came into the office a teacher 
from one of the county schools, asking for standardized English tests 
for pupils in the elementary grades. As soon as I gave this informa- 
tion, I turned to a primary teacher who had just come in for a con- 
ference on drawing and art. For a few moments she and I talked over 
the problems of the best ways of securing materials. By that time the 
day was drawing to a close. I had promised to send the university 
library a statement of the recent courses of study that our library 
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should have on its shelves. I then wrote the names of these courses of 
study and went to the curriculum laboratory to note some of our great- 
est needs. The evening hour I spent in evaluating book reports that 
had been turned to me by students in my classroom. 

Thursday. — Immediately after noon a representative of Long- 
mans, Green and Company came in. I gave attention to the descrip- 
tions and expositions of new books that his company had to offer in 
my teaching field. Later in the afternoon the dean of the college of 
arts and sciences called a number of faculty members for a conference. 
At that time he brought before us for an hour or more some new 
policies for our institution to adopt. After this conference it became 
a part of my duty to advise two of our students along the lines of 
“dropping courses.” I took several minutes in trying to convince them 
that they should never be “quitters.” (I feel that I might state here 
that the course they were discussing dropping was not one that I was 
teaching.) My attention then went to answering the letters that were 
in the mail for the day. After I had done this, I felt that everyone 
should help a visiting circus pay its expenses from time to time. I 
cleared my desk and went to the circus for the evening. 


Friday.—On Friday morning one of the college teachers of fresh- 
man English asked that I explain to her the method of grading by the 
curve system. She then showed me her latest set of test papers and 
requested that I arrange the grades on these papers somewhat on the 
order of the curve system. About eleven o’clock in the morning a 
father of a four-year-old son came in to obtain information concerning 
the desirability of sending this one son to the best kindergarten in 
the city. Then wandered into my office a sophomore boy who inquired 
the use that an institution makes of the scores that freshmen and trans- 
fers make on psychological tests at the beginning of each school year. 
He also asked for an interpretation of his test score. Just before noon 
a beginning teacher of high school English asked that I give my views 
concerning the best methods of motivating pupils to do good work in 
English. After noon an ex-student who was rather unhappy with her 
choice of a vocation came into the office. She was ready to change 
her vocation ; yet she desired in full the information that was essential 
in all lines if she were to become a public school teacher. She left the 
office to return within the next two hours to ask just how one gets a 
teachers certificate for teaching anyway. It was time for the N. Y. A. 
students to fill out their time sheets. These I checked for accuracy 
after the students had filled them out. The mail for the day I turned 
tonext. After this was done, I outlined the reasons why there should 
be a carefully drawn up advisory program for college students who 
desire teacher training. This program I turned to the dean of the 
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college of arts and sciences. The evening I spent in reading two 
stories that were entirely strange to my field of work. 
Saturday.—This day of the week brought its changes for me. There 
was no classroom teaching. A telephone call in the early morning 
caused me to rush to the office to give a course examination for some 
student who had been out of the city. After the examination a teacher 
from one of the rural communities came in to discuss a “problem child” 
in her room. Then another teacher came in to discuss the ways and 
means of securing adequate laboratory equipment for experimentation. 
Two representatives from a Chicago publishing house were in the city 
and came out to bring greetings from their company. An out-of-the 
city teacher had lunch with me. While at lunch we discussed the 
nature and need of a guidance program that would be effective. After 
lunch one of our graduates who had constructed a device for grading 
papers came in and explained the operation and merits of his machine, 
Then came a visiting teacher to report observances made while visit- 
ing schools in other cities. At 7:30 o’clock in the evening I drove ten 
miles to an open house meeting, sponsored by the P.-T. A. of a local 
school community. My purpose was to make the address of the eve- 
ning. I spoke to the gathering of friends and patrons for about thirty 
minutes on the theme, “The Hope of Our Nation.” Then I visited the 
various rooms in the building and talked with the individual citizens 
of the community. Finally it dawned on me that Saturday night, the 
only time I had for doing the chores for the day, was fast slipping 
away. I hurried away for I knew not what the next week might bring. 





OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


L. FRAZER BANKS 
Assistant Superintendent, Birmingham Schools 


On Monday, October 11, at 9:00 A.M. there was a conference with 
the chairman of the Junior Red Cross Committee of our schools and 
the secretary of the Junior Red Cross organization of the county on 
the Community Chest drive among the children in the schools. Be- 
ginning at 12:30 I spent one and one-half hours at the regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Birmingham Y. M. C. A. In addition 
to the recognition of three of the charter members of the Birmingham 
Association, there were reports from several of the committees. The 
Boys’ Work Committee, of which I am a member, reported on its 
camp activities and the various community or neighborhood depart- 
ments which the committee had organized. The Committee on Negro 
Work, of which I am a member, reported on the activities of our new 
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secretary and the organization of eighteen athletic teams and recrea- 
tion groups in the city. At 7:30 P.M. I went to the opening of our 
night schools. 


On Tuesday, October 12, there were no meetings, so I took this oc- 
casion to write up the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
had been held the week before. This meeting was in connection with 
a three-day conference called by the General Education Board on 
Problems of Secondary Education in the South. Incidentally, Doctor 
Knudsen made one of the outstanding contributions to this conference 
and helped decidedly in keeping our feet on the ground. Then too, 
during the day I took time to sign 135 letters which, as Alabama State 
Director for the N. E. A., I had dictated to the county and city 
superintendents of Alabama the week before. 

On Wednesday, October 13, at 8:30 A.M., I spoke to the employees 
of one of the department stores about the Community Chest in prep- 
aration for the annual appeal. That afternoon I had a conversation, 
which hardly comes in this diary but which I mention because it is 
one of the joys of teaching. A former pupil who is now married 
and living in another city came to speak to me and to tell me of the 
success of her own children in school and of the P.-T. A. work she is 
doing there. 

On Thursday, October 14, at noon, I had another opportunity to talk 
for the Community Chest at one of the shops on the edge of the city. 

Friday, October 15, at 8:30 A.M., I had my weekly conference with 
the three supervisors and clerk, who are in immediate charge of our 
W. P. A. adult classes. Perhaps, however, this should not be counted 
in the score, since the Birmingham Board of Education is the sponsor 
for this project and I have been placed in charge of it. At 12:30 
there was a meeting of the Executive Board of the Birmingham 
Council Boy Scouts of America. Here we had reports from the various 
committees on membership and activities, and approved the plans for 
the Annual Boy Scout Fair to be held November 6 and 7, in the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. This meeting closed just in time for me to touch 
base at the regular weekly meeting of the Birmingham Civitan Club 
and listen in on a few minutes of discussion of our objectives for the 
winter. 

Saturday, October 16. About the only outside activity here was to 
arrange over the telephone for a conference in regard to the opening 
of a new Negro center where the buildings had been constructed by 
W. P. A. and where the activities were to be conducted by the N. Y. A. 
and various departments of the city, particularly—schools, health, and 
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recreation. We are to assist in the work carried on in the education 
building which will open on November 1. 


On Sunday, October 17, I attended Sunday school and church. In 
the Sunday school we held the initial meeting of a Leadership Training 
Class in Christian Education in the local church. The Board of Chris- 
tian Education had asked me, as Chairman of the Board, to teach 
this class, since I have been accredited by our Church Board for this 
particular course. 


Perhaps this is a fairly typical week as they go through the year. 
At least it gives some of the ways in which, as a member of the corps 
of the Birmingham Public Schools, I have an opportunity to come in 
contact with and perhaps to serve some of the other civic interests 
of the community. 





OF A GRADE TEACHER 


MATTIE JO GRAY 
City Schools, Jackson, Tennessee 


Just which of a teacher’s activities are “extra”? It is somewhat 
difficult to decide because everything in which she engages has bearing 
upon her work asa teacher. Even her social contacts furnish informa- 
tion about the background of her pupils. If a forecast for last week 
had been requested last Monday morning at 7:45, the answer would 
have been, “Nothing in particular is likely to demand my attention 
this week.” 

Each night preceding a school day I slept eight hours. Each week 
some book is read which is expected to help in some way with the 
teaching. ‘Manners in Business” by Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbons 
was read last week as an aid to the study of the office and office 
workers in vocational guidance. Two hours of each day are kept 
for study and routine work such as reading papers and reports. This 
study period is in the afternoon or evening as other duties permit and 
is often interrupted by telephone calls, but it is definitely planned for. 
No teacher’s week would seem to be complete without numerous tele- 
phone calls. 

On Monday a short visit was made to a meeting of the Girls’ Auxil- 
iary of the Missionary Society. In this organization I bear the digni- 
fied title, “Associate Sponsor.” As nearly as the duties of this office 
can be defined they consist in helping the girls with any unusual piece 
of work which they undertake. This visit was made to the first meet- 
ing since Promotion Day to greet a group of girls with whom I 
worked last year. Before leaving I promised to carry a carload of 
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them to a young people’s meeting in a neighboring town one evening 


next week. In the evening a Training School for Sunday School Work- 
ers was attended. 


The mother of one of my former pupils called soon after I arrived 
home from school Tuesday. The response to her call consumed more 
than an hour. Her husband had recently lost his job, and she wanted 
to be sure of keeping the children in school. She said that since I had 
taken an interest in Davey, she believed I would be willing to help 
her. She wanted to use her electric washing machine in starting a 
home laundry, and asked that I try to secure some customers for her. 
I called more than a dozen of my friends and several of them agreed 
to try her work. The early evening hours were spent at a dinner 
meeting of the Business and Professional Women’s Club at a local 
hotel. The companionship of these alert, intelligent women repre- 
senting the business and professional interests of our city is stimulat- 
ing. It is a pleasure to serve on the Educational Committee and a 
committee for research about interesting but little-known events in the 
history of our city. It will require courage in February to stand be- 
fore these well-informed women and try to present a paper on “Local 
Industries.” 


Last spring this teacher promised a group of her pupils promoted 


to high school that she would not lose touch with them. Several of 
them had called by telephone since school began, but until Wednesday 
afternoon she had not seen any of them. That day it was suggested 
that a “Dutch” supper at a sandwich shop that evening would give an 
opportunity for us all to be together. The teacher was glad to go and 
she enjoyed the snatches of information about their interests during 
the past few months. One and one-half hours of Wednesday evening 
were spent in the Training School for Sunday School Workers. It 
seemed necessary to attend this school for practically the same reason 
that it will seem necessary to attend the West Tennessee Education 
Association in Memphis next week. Surely the teacher owes as much 
to the bright-eyed, trusting little eight-year-old boys on Sunday as 


she does to their older brothers and sisters on the other five days of the 
week. 


It was convenient for an official of one of the furniture factories 
to have a group from our vocational guidance classes to visit the fac- 
tory on Thursday afternoon. Nine students and the teacher went 
directly from the school to the factory. The courteous official ex- 
plained and showed how pieces of rough lumber on their yard were 
converted into church pews and other pieces of beautiful furniture. 
How proudly the representatives reported to their classes that they 
saw some unfinished desks which would later be used at Louisiana 
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State University! Thursday evening found me again at the Sunday 
School Training School. 


The denominational college from which I graduated is located in 
the town in which I teach. During the week end this college enter- 
tained a state-wide convention of college students of that denomina- 
tion. Early in the week I had promised to use my car throughout the 
convention to carry delegates to the homes in which they were to be 
guests. Friday afternoon was spent in this way. The association with 
the college students and the privilege of attending their programs 
were most enjoyable. How I rejoiced when the ones from Peabody 
arrived! Friday evening a speaker from New Orleans, who had been 
a “green freshman” at the same time I was, made the principal ad- 
dress. Throughout the meeting my mind was confused between the 
days when, as a college student, my hopes for my chosen profession 
had been high and the present when I find myself actually trying to 
do the chosen work. Following the meeting another of our former 
fellow students entertained with an informal reception for the visitor. 
It was delightful to chat with him and compare our knowledge about 
the other members of our class. 


The weather at this season of the year is so capricious that an 
all-day hike is out of the question. The students whom I have this 
semester had -arefully pointed out that they, perhaps, would not be 


in my classes When the spring days came. I consented to a sunrise 
breakfast for Saturday morning. It had been thought unlikely that 
many of the one hundred seventy pupils in our classes would go, 
therefore no arrangements for dividing the crowd were made. 
Twenty-five dauntless ones met at six o’clock, hiked two and one-half 
miles, cooked breakfast over campfires, and reached home before ten 
o’clock. During those few hours the teacher discussed every subject 
from the way one feels before breakfast to amateur telegraphy ac- 
cording to the conversational leads of the different ones with whom 
she happened to be walking, cooking, or eating. Most of the day, 
Saturday, was spent in the sessions of the student convention. I found 
many opportunities to continue my duties on the volunteer transpor- 
tation committee. At 5:30 Saturday afternoon I helped some other 
alumnae and younger friends to serve a banquet for the convention. 

Sunday morning I taught my class of boys. During the afternoon 
I read my “book of the week” and tried to remember what had gone 
with my time during the past week. Each Sunday evening I lead a 
story hour for those children between nursery age and nine years old 
whose parents attend the Training Union of the church. Telling 
the stories, taking part in little games, and teaching songs are so 
different from my daily work that I enjoy them. 
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Every week, of course, does not bring with it the same activities. 
Perhaps none of these should have been called extra, because in help- 
ing with the work of her community the teacher is doing her profes- 
sional duty. 





OF A DEMONSTRATION TEACHER 


ESTHER SCHROEDER 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


10:30 P.M., Monday, October 18, 1937. 
“Blue Monday”? Hardly. Every moment has been so full of a 
number of things. Left school at four-thirty and had a breath-taking 
walk to the courthouse. Taxes are not due until November but it 
was a good time to get them paid. There is a certain thrill about being 
a property owner, isn’t there? It just seems to give a more responsible 
feeling and it provides real motivation for voting more intelligently. 
By the way, did I ever record the fact that four more modern faculty 
homes are being built? More and more of us are really becoming 
a part of this frontier region. The Civic and Commerce Association 
dinner this evening reflected strongly the feeling of pride in our 
growing community. It was fun to be with people who have such 
keen enthusiasm for growth. 
11:00 P.M., Tuesday. 
Slightly later tonight. Dashed downtown before the stores closed. 
Bought a new coat. It is really becoming too chilly for a suit and 
Wilson’s had such good bargains. After the purchasing was done 
several of us went to the church supper. We try to attend every 
one! The food is not the only drawing card. It is a good place to 
see and greet everybody. After dinner, Ada Murray, the county 
home demonstration teacher, took me with her to a 4-H Club meeting 
in Liberty Township. Glad she knows how much I enjoy this kind 
of work. Those boys and girls carried on their meeting better than 
many adult groups—thanks to the splendid training in their school 
clubs. Six members of the group gave reports about their state fair 
trips. They made plans for next year’s work. Their teachers, Mary 
Rose and Peter Thompson, are eager to help carry on their plans. 
Wouldn’t mind being a rural teacher if I could help with that work! 
It is so very real. 
10:00 P.M., Wednesday. 
This was calling day. Visited the homes of Paul Dunn and 
Timothy Adams. I know that I shall understand these boys better 
now and that Mrs. Dunn and Mrs. Adams will know and understand 
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me better, too. Mrs. Adams asked me to stay to dinner. That gave 
me an opportunity to meet all the family. After dinner we went to 
the first meeting of the Little Theatre Club. This is a new venture of 
the town women. Even though I am not made of actress material, I 
may be able to learn to pull the curtains or to move furniture. It 
looks like an interesting adventure—meeting new people, learning to 
know them, and learning new things, too. They spoke about the Civic 
Choir. Several of the teachers have joined. 
10:00 P.M., Thursday. 

Such beautiful autumnal weather! We hiked through all the glory 
of the brightly painted woods and on down to the far end of town 
after school. We do live in an unusually beautiful and interesting 
community. No wonder so much advertising is done to get those 
from far away to share in its beauty. We paused to look at the new 
local flour mill. That will be a good place to visit when we study the 
industries of this region. The woolen mill has a new addition. Mr. 
Jackson invited us to see the improvements. Some of the teachers did 
not know that our city had such a factory. 


1:30 A.M., Saturday. 
Extremely late or very early, dear diary? Home-coming accounts 
for the late or early hour. Such excitement! Just when shall I begin? 
The morning parade up and down the city was spectacular. Everyone 


came out to see and hear. The Alumni Dinner was one never to be 
forgotten. The spirit shown in raising a scholarship fund in memory 
of our kind and beloved retiring president was a memorable occasion. 
Such driving force as our alumni are showing should help to show the 
value and need of our school in this part of the state. After the dinner 
we joined the crowd already assembled at the football game. Chilly 
weather did little to quell the enthusiastic shouting. The party after 
the game could be voted a “huge success” as a “grand time was had 
by all.” 
9:00 P.M., Saturday. 

Subscribed to the local paper. Just can’t get along without it. 
Ordered a telephone put in, too. Did the Saturday shopping. Then 
pantry is well supplied for the week. Did some window-shopping. 
Got to the bank before twelve and had my weekly savings put into 
my savings account. It is growing! A mind free from financial 
worries makes the path of life more easy and peaceful. This, dear 
diary, has been a hard lesson for me to learn. 

Washed, pressed, mended. A teacher must look her best at all times 
and “three cheers” for Saturday afternoon to help make this possible. 


“Saw “Good Earth” tonight. It was a good picture. Glad that I 
had read the book. 
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9:30 P.M., Sunday, October 24. 
Service—the keynote to the morning service. I really envied those 


who had performed a real service before church by teaching in the 
Sunday school. They seemed to actually radiate a glow that I coveted. 
Should teachers participate in the Sunday school teaching has been a 
controversial issue for a long time. I rather think they should 
especially if there aren’t a sufficient number of well-trained individ- 
uals in the community to care for the situation properly. Wish I 
might carry out my own convictions. 

The drive to Itasca State Park this afternoon was enjoyed. Three 
of the college girls in one of my classes had never seen the source of | 
the Mississippi River. There is so much about us to see and to make 
a part of our own background. Hope we can go to the range later on. 

Tomorrow begins another week. A.A.U.W. meets Monday night. 
My committee working on the constitution for the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Club must have their report ready for the Thursday meeting. 
One dinner party is scheduled so far. Life isn’t so dull, is it? 





OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR (Teacher Training) 


FRED McCARREL 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Let us begin with Sunday morning. At 9:45 o’clock I met a large 
Sunday school class of college students at the Methodist Church. The 
meeting was for only one hour but other hours had been given to 
preparation. The class is an inspiring responsive group. In a world 
of changing religious thinking such a class furnishes both a challenge 
and a responsibility. After class there was a brief meeting of teacher 
and officers as to future plans. I served with others as a welcoming 
committee to meet the congregation as they assembled for the church 
service and later substituted for a regular steward and assisted with 
the morning collection. A trip to a neighboring town in the late 
afternoon prevented my being present at the regular Sunday evening 


meeting of the Wesley Foundation group, of which I am faculty spon- 
sor and treasurer. 


A schedule of duties posted on the office door announces, opposite 
the writer’s name, “Office hours, 3-5 P.M.” The promise has not been 
sworn to and is violated far too often. With Monday’s regular classes 
over at three, a small group of us went to the Masonic Temple at 
Guthrie where we shared a social hour and a sumptuous dinner with 
the brotherhood of the Consistory. From eight until ten P.M., we 
witnessed the instructive and impressive “work” of the order. 
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The college classes for Tuesday were left in the hands of such sub- 
stitutes as were available. The regular teacher was a member of a 
local committee asked to attend the funeral services of a distinguished 
citizen of the state. We returned in time to have dinner again with 
the “Craft” at the Masonic Temple at Guthrie. 

On Wednesday in addition to the regular classwork, thirty minutes 
were given to a conference concerning the Senior Loan Fund. There 
was also a brief meeting of alumni officers to complete plans for “home- 
coming.” Later in the day an hour was spent at the State Department 
of Education at Oklahoma City, fourteen miles away. I am chairman 
of one of the groups on revision of the state course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. For more than a year some time of each week has 
been given to this work. An effort to discharge such responsibilities 
is a phase of a teacher’s professional privilege if not obligation. 

The “extra” privilege for Thursday was to represent our president, 
Dr. Moseley, at the state P.-T. A. meeting at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. This most delightful experience had its social and 
“home-coming” interests as well as its delegated and professional as- 
pects. Former student days, almost a decade on the A. & M. faculty, 
and the host of associations about the campus always make a visit 
to Stillwater a genuine pleasure. We enjoyed an hour with old friends 
and later a committee luncheon at the dinner hour. My brief part on 
the program was to make a report for Dr. Moseley at this luncheon. 
A very profitable evening was crowned by a short address full of in- 
formation and inspiration by Dr. Robinson of the National P.-T. A. 

“Believe it or not,” Friday was given largely to the regular activities 
for which the salary is paid. For obvious reasons the correspondence 
had accumulated and required extra time. The Senior Loan Fund is 
one of our special obligations and necessitates many letters and some 
bookkeeping at this season. Another meeting of the committee to 
arrange for “home-coming” took twenty minutes. The Methodist 
finance committee, of which I am a member, was making a canvass for 
funds to “balance the budget.” An hour was given to this work in the 
late afternoon. A profitable hour of the evening was given to that 
stimulating article on the Constitution, in the Journal of the N. E. A. 
by Dr. Donovan, our former teacher and sometime major professor. 


On Saturday morning an hour was spent on various chores. An- 
other hour was given to dictating letters and arranging some extra 
reports for Dean Brown. After a trip to the bank in the interest of 
loan funds, I had a short conference with Dr. Moseley concerning a 
special course in P.-T. A. activities for next summer. I was to report 
his plans to a group later in the day. After lunch I reviewed my lec- 
ture notes and drove to Guthrie where I had a part on the program of 
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the Logan County P.-T. A. Following this meeting was a tea and social 
hour, during which we met many former students, classmates and 
friends of other years. 

The list of extra activities actually attempted is far too long. The 
following social and business obligations had to be entirely omitted; 
a meeting of the Boy Scout executives, Dr. and Mrs. Moseley’s recep- 
tion for the faculty, the Kiwanis luncheon and a joint Y. W. and Y. M. 
Cc. A. meeting at which I had been invited to speak. These were 
neglected along with preparation of lessons, examination papers, stu- 
dent conferences as well as general and professional reading. On one 
of those “hurried” trips of the week, we paused for an interesting 
conversation with one of Oklahoma’s highway patrolmen. He sug- 
gested our stopping and the conversation was initiated and directed 
wholly by him. His message was so impressive that I promised to 
reform, to be more thoughtful of the rights of others and to discharge 
my public obligations with greater fidelity. To my classes and to my 
fellow teachers I herewith make that same pledge. 

Saturday evening was spent at home where we read the last chapters 
of An Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Dizzy from his vivid pictures of the oncoming 
world war, political revolutions and the end of an economic age, I 
recalled that the Sunday school class would be meeting at 9:45 the 
next morning. 





ADEQUATE RURAL EDUCATION, THE BACKBONE 
OF THE NATION’S PROGRESS 


JERE A. WELLS 
Superintendent of Schools, Fulton County, Georgia 


The 1900 census showed an approximate population of 45,000,000 
people in the rural sections of the country and 30,000,000 in urban 
territory. Since that time, there has been an increase of less than 
5,000,000 in the rural regions of the country, with an increase of more 
than 40,000,000 in the urban sections. The 1930 census showed less 
than 50,000,000 living in the rural sections of the country and more 
than 70,000,000 in its urban sections. What has caused this vast 
exodus from country to city? 

As best I can judge from information gathered from various 
sources, there have been four primary reasons for people leaving the 
country and migrating to the city. First, parents wish to offer their 
children the greatest advantages in life. The limited educational and 
social opportunities of the country in the past have forced parents to 
seek the urban centers for the benefits offered there for children. 
Second, the drudgery of farm life, with no wages or a low income, 
and the attraction of industrial employment, with regular wages and 
more reasonable working hours, have caused, not only parents to 
seek life in the cities, but also—and especially—the young men and 
women, to whom conditions of life on the farm have held out little 
hope for happiness. Third, a desire for more social contacts, such 
as are offered in recreational centers, parks, and playgrounds, better 
health facilities, and other attractions afforded by urban life, and 
lacking in the country. Fourth, an insufficient knowledge of proper 
farming methods; not only of producing, but of marketing farm 
products. In these four particulars, the rural educational system of 
the last quarter of a century has failed to meet the needs of farm 
people. 

Let us see what we find as the result of people leaving the country 
and flocking to the city. First, we find thousands of abandoned farms 
left to the mercy of Mother Nature to waste away through soil erosion 
and to grow up haphazardly in rubbish without any planning or fore- 
thought as to the future use of the soil. Much of this waste land, as 
well as the forest, has been unprotected against forest fires which have 
destroyed millions of dollars worth of the nation’s resources. 

Second, this movement from the farms to the cities has brought 
about an industrial congestion. Industry in the past was forced to 
locate near transportation systems where electric power and water 
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facilities were available and where employees could reach their work 
without the aid of the automobile. When this industrial congestion 
developed we had no good roads. We had very few automobiles; 
trucks and buses were unknown; rail and water transportation were 
the only means available to the manufacturers. Therefore, they were 
more or less compelled to centralize industries. This called for the 
employment, in urban centers, of numerous people. Here was an 
inducement which drew its man power from rural sections. 

Due to the advent of the machine age during the last quarter of a 
century, we find in urban centers, machine power taking the place of 
man power and thereby throwing millions of our people out of em- 
ployment and on the mercy of the government. We formerly had 
telephone operators to make all of our exchange connections for us. 
These are no longer needed. We had two men operating each street- 
car. One is no longer needed. We had two or three men employed 
by the railroads for each one now employed. The modern braking 
system and other devices have displaced man power on the railroads. 
This is true in all walks of life. 

We have seen the results during the last five or six years of these 
grave mistakes of the past. We have seen literally millions of our 
workers in the bread lines. We have seen multiplied millions of their 
children, in these thickly settled urban centers, without the proper 
food, clothes, medical attention, or educational opportunities. We 
have seen the economic level of America cut in half. We have seen 
our national debt increase during the last five years more than ten 
billion dollars. An expenditure which has been necessary to keep our 
people from starving. This condition has forced and will continue to 
force high taxes in order to make adjustments in our social, economic, 
and industrial order. We have experienced, as a nation, a crime wave 
of prodigious proportions. A crime wave which, according to J. 
Edgar Hoover, has exacted a toll of more than sixteen billions of 
dollars—more than is spent annually on the education and health 
of the American people and the maintenance of the federal govern- 
ment. We have seen stagnation in all walks of life during the last 
decade, practically all of which can be traced to the abandoned farm 
and its former neglected and discontented occupants. 

Infinitely better would be the state of the social order of America 
today if some prophet twenty-five years ago could have foreseen all 
these conditions and have persuaded the American people to spend 
these ten billion dollars in making rural life more attractive and less 
burdensome, thereby retaining on the farm a larger percentage of the 
national population! But, we find ourselves now in the midst of these 
conditions, and we are compelled to make the necessary adjustments to 
remedy them. 
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The human race must depend, as it always has, on the soil for 
existence. The soil feeds and clothes us, whether we live in the 
country or the city. When the soil is wasted away, the progress of 
the whole nation is retarded. Aside from the soil, all other natural 
resources are located in our rural areas. Our forests, water power, 
mining and petroleum products, and all other products that give the 
nation our basic wealth are found, in the natural state, in rural sec- 
tions of the country. 

The population of America during the last six or eight years has, of 
necessity, been returning to the farm. The need of our people for 
food, fuel, and shelter has forced millions to leave the cold, indifferent 
cities and return to the rural sections. To encourage a continuing 
migration from the city back to the country, rural life must be made 
more attractive. Our natural resources must be conserved and pro- 
tected and the soil rebuilt. Here lies the great task of rural educa- 
tion today; and the opportunity of the American people to readjust 
the social, economic, and religious lives of our nation. 

Today, with every state in the union honeycombed with good roads, 
with thirty million automobiles, and millions of trucks and buses 
available for transportation purposes, many of our people naturally 
will seek the quietness of rural life, even though their employment may 
be carried on in the city, if adequate provision is made there for the 
proper development and training of their children. The right type of 
rural education will undoubtedly be the strongest inducement for a 
return to country life of those who not only live in rural areas, but 
also earn their living from tilling the soil. This presents a definite 
problem to the rural school administrator. He must plan wisely for 
the consolidation of schools and for the transportation of pupils, in 
order to have larger units enabling him to offer a broader curriculum 
giving the children of rural sections an education both cultural and 
vocational. 

The curriculum of the rural school must be revised in order to offer 
the same basic opportunities to the children in the rural sections as are 
offered to their city cousins. Fundamentally, the curricula of the 
elementary grades of city and rural schools are practically the same; 
however, there must be made available to the rural child the proper 
health and dental inspection, playground, and recreational centers. 
The high school program should be so adapted to the special needs of 
rural communities that its curriculum shall interpret for the pupils 
the life they are living, as well as afford them an opportunity to learn 
how to make a living. Our present political and economic thought 
has not yet reached any solution of the rural problem on which the 
nation may rely with confidence. This will not be done until the cur- 
ricula of our high schools and of our teacher training institutions for 
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rural teachers have been adjusted sufficiently to meet rural commu- 
nity needs. 


Every child is entitled to a healthy body, to a chance to play, and 


‘ the opportunity to prepare himself for future citizenship. Every 


rural high school program in America should include 4-H Clubs, 
Home Economics Clubs, Future Farmer Clubs, and other clubs or- 
ganized for the interpretation and enrichment of rural life. The edu- 
cational program also should go beyond that of the public schools and 
should offer aid to adults, both men and women, instructing them how 
they can so use their time that they will find greater joy in more 
efficient living. The County Agent and the vocational teachers must 
teach the farmers of the rural sections, both old and young, not only 
how to increase their yield per acre, but how to market profitably that 
which they have produced. They should teach the importance of con- 
serving the soil, preventing forest fires, proper terracing of the land, 
building fishponds, ball diamonds, and other places of recreation and 
amusement. Such planning will not only keep the present population 
on the farm, but will also attract others. 

In this day of good roads and fast transportation, every crossroads 
in America should have a library, bringing to it weekly—through cir- 
culating library systems—the best literature and most recent books 
and magazines to be read by these people. Rural electrification must 
be carried on until every rural home in America has the advantage of 
electricity. All of this program, of course, calls for money; but is it 
not wise for the nation and the state to spend money to provide 
adequate educational facilities for the rural population? To enable 
them to become self-sustaining and self-respecting citizens supporting 
the government rather than being supported by it? 

The responsibility rests upon the rural school administrators and 
teachers to exert the leadership that is necessary to acquaint the 
community, the state, and the nation with this responsibility and this 
great opportunity to so perfect the conditions of farm living through 
adequate and proper education that our rural people will be contented, 
satisfied, and prosperous. When this is done, you will find progress 
throughout the nation. Factories will hum, transportation systems 
will operate regularly, industry and commerce will pay dividends, and 
life in general throughout America will become more wholesome and 
satisfying. 

When the proper percentage of our nation’s population shall find, 
through this adequate rural education, the solution to their social and 
economic problems in happy rural life, America will once again go 
forward. For the roots of her national integrity will be sunk in that 
“good earth” which is the source of her greatness. 








CONCEPTS BASIC TO A MODERN READING PROGRAM 
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Within the fabric of our national consciousness certain basic con- 
cepts are clearly evidenced. One of these concepts is the ideal of 
progress through the exercise of intelligence by every citizen of our 
country. In contrast to other programs of life and culture we be- 
lieve that in a land where “the air is full of freedom and the flag is 
full of stars” inspiration rather than regimentation is basic to our 
pattern of life. We rely upon the virility and the integrity of the 
mind of the individual to guarantee social evolution rather than upon 
the subjection of the minds of the people to that of one individual 
as in a totalitarian state. 

In order to achieve this purpose in the design of democracy we 
recognize the necessity of a literate people who can read, who like to 
read and who will read. In fact, a progressive democracy or an 
accelerating culture, we believe, can best be attained through the in- 
telligent function of this medium. 

It is our purpose, then, to discuss certain factors that are basic 
to a reading program in the public school in the light of its importance 
to our pattern of life. The topic as stated above will be treated under 
four headings, as follows: 

I. Socioeconomic Factors Influencing Reading Instruction. 
II. Psychological Factors Basic to a Reading Program. 

III. Methods of Instruction as Affected by Psychology and Edu- 

cational Research. 

IV. The Scientific Approach to Educational Problems. 

I. Socioeconomic Factors Influencing Reading Instruction. 

No more fundamental change has taken place in this country in 
the last century than the change from an auditory learning basis to 
a visual experience basis. The day of great debates, chautauqua lec- 
turers, and public readers has passed, and though the radio has in 
part taken the place of these passé agencies of previous generations 
the bulk of the information gained by individuals today is dissemi- 
nated through printed material. Desired information is found in 
authentic documents such as the government bulletins and scientific 
treatises, in magazines and newspapers (with a high precipitate of 
propaganda), on billboards, posters, and electric signs, through news- 
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reels and in other more or less subtle devices for disseminating in- 
formation. 

According to one study, adult Americans spend an average of 
ninety minutes a day in the reading activity. Other studies show, 
however, that this time is not spent on the type of material which 
might be reckoned of value to the reader as a citizen. An analysis 
of the articles listed in the Readers Guide revealed that the most fre- 
quently mentioned topics were, in order: (1) government, (2) politics, 
(3) economic problems, (4) education, and (5) travel. But the maga- 
zines listed in the Readers Guide are not the best sellers. On the 
other hand, the magazines most frequently read among a random 
sampling of our population are True Story, Liberty, American, and 
Saturday Evening Post, each having two million circulation or more, 
while Harpers, Scribners, and Atlantic Monthly have well below one- 
half million circulation per issue. The need for changed apprecia- 
tions is apparent. 

The committee on reading of the National Society for the Study of 
Education states in the last yearbook that, “as a result of recent 
social changes and the expansion of the curriculum, the actual and 
potential value of reading, both in and out of school, is far greater 
today than formerly. Together with other aids to learning reading 
serves as an indispensable means of stimulating and directing child 
and adult life and likewise of increasing social understanding. It 
follows that instruction in reading should increase in breadth and 
efficiency in the immediate future if reading is to serve its broadest 
function as an instrument of intellectual and social life. If schooling 
is to contribute more largely in the future than in the past to intel- 
ligent self-direction and social progress, it is imperative that children 
and young people acquire greater independence and efficiency in 
reading.””! 

Such a program as implied in the above quotation is occasionally 
found. In a fifth-grade program which the writer recently observed, 
the children were found studying national parks and forests. These 
boys and girls were reading government bulletins, data from agricul- 
tural almanacs, and scientific documents. Study was being carried 
out by individuals and by committees relative to costs to the govern- 
ment for the maintenance of parks and forests, the necessity of 
parks (in the light of increasing leisure time of American citizens), 
the fundamental differences between farming and mining lumber, 
the conservation of natural resources, the rental of government lands 
to cattlemen as grazing lands, problems of rainfall, moisture, and 


‘National Society for the Study of Education, Yearbook XXXVI, Part I, The 
Teaching of Reading, a Second Report, pp. 17-18. 
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soil conservation. These are but a few of the vital problems of cur- 
rent life which were receiving attention in this fifth-grade situation. 

In another school, a group of high-school students had accepted 
and were executing, in an admirable way, the responsibility of selec- 
tion of all motion pictures brought into that community by the man- 
agement of a local theatre. The previews of pictures were referred 
to the high-school English teacher. In turn, these were read and the 
films were criticized by the students in terms of literary merit, his- 
torical authenticity, the ability of players as actors, and the character 
of the players. Much reading was done to validate criticisms and 
final recommendations. 

Such illustrations indicate the translation of the problem of reading 
into programs for the exercise of intelligence and the development 
of sensitivity along lines of social and economic values. 

II. Psychological Factors Basic to a Reading Program. 

Psychology is reckoned as the youngest of the scientific fields of 
study and experimentation. Without it, as such, education worked 
more or less by the trial and error method. Now, educational theory 
and practice look to psychology to provide the working principles 
which an auxiliary discipline must inevitably borrow from the more 
fundamental science on which they are based. 

No principle or theory has called for more consideration in rela- 
tion to educational practice than the Gestaltian concept. While it is 
impossible to indicate its full implication to education or its influence 
upon education today, it must be reckoned with in any such treat- 
ment as this. | 

Stated briefly by George Hartmann, the Gestalt concept or the basic 
doctrine of configurationism is as follows: “There exist natural cir- 
cumstances in which what happens in the total is not conditioned by 
the nature of the parts in their mode of combination, but on the 
contrary, what occurs in any part of this whole is determined by the 
inner structural laws of this entirety.’’? 

The integrative quality of experience or the wholeness of a chain 
of circumstances may be illustrated in the following way. If a melody 
consisting of six tones is reproduced and recognized when six utterly 
different notes are played one recognizes that the six elements must 
be present, but also a seventh one, namely, the configuration of all as 
a whole, or a qualitative whole. Thus we may say that all experi- 
ence is formed or patterned by total attributes of total processes 
which define what shall take place within the smaller brackets of 
experience. The human organism is viewed, then, as a complete unit 
of reactionary potentiality, similar to a closed electric circuit in which 


*George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology, p. 63. 
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the current at any one point is determined by the conditions affect- 
ing all other points. 

Applications of the psychological tenets presented above may be 
easily seen to the field of reading. 

The mind is intimately associated with the body in the process of 
reading; in fact, the organism, if the child is reading with comprehen- 
sion, is reacting as a whole. The simple motor activity of the “seeing 
device” does not bring any meaning to the young reader’s conscious- 
ness. The activity called reading, though dependent upon the physical 
nature of the organism, is not limited ta it, nor possible by the phys- 
ical function alone. 

Patterson says in regard to the idea of the function of the whole 
organism while reading: “As the eye lights upon a page before it, 
stimuli are recorded upon the retina which forthwith transmit the 
image along the optic nerve to the visual centers of the brain. But 
meaning has not yet been established. Only a physical excitation has 
taken place. The person has seen something on a printed page, but 
has not read it, for he has not recognized it unless he has been able 
to clothe it with meaning. His mind must “take it in.”” There must 
be memory of thoughts and experiences instantaneously aroused; 
there must be immediate association of ideas out of which imagination 
can weave a thought-whole. Besides the recognition of words, the 
memory of past experiences, that is, the reconstructive imagination, 
there must also be the motivating interest that will control genuine 
attention. Furthermore, one’s past reading should have been provoc- 
ative of original thinking which in turn will react upon one’s future 
reading. The emotions, too, must come into play. Feelings have a 
large part in the correct interpretation of the printed page.’ 

Ill. Methods of Instruction as Affected by Psychology and Educa- 
tional Research. 

The Gestalt concept brings us pointedly to the question of the 
preferable method of approach to reading and procedure in develop- 
ment of reading ability with the greatest economy. The issue is 
clearly drawn between the synthetic and the analytic methods. 

The three ways of directing learning to read, which are too well 
known to need more than mention, are: (a) the alphabetic method, 
- (b) the phonic method, and (c) the contextual arrangement method. 

While the alphabetic, phonic, and word methods have their good 
points, when one thinks of reading as a thought-getting process it is 
readily recognized that children brought through these processes in 
schoolwork really and truly learned to read in spite of what the 
regimentation of the school gave to them beyond a point, namely, 


*Samuel W. Patterson, Teaching the Child to Read, p. 61. 
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the systematic movement of the eye from left to right and a method 
of accommodation to the unit of recognition (the word) in primary 
reading. However, eye movement studies show that the phrase is not 
necessarily the unit of recognition in primary reading, although it 
is often the unit of meaning. 

The method of teaching which has recently been reckoned by 
authorities as most valid is the thought unit method, otherwise known 
as the contextual arrangement. 

The following results of studies made on this problem seem to 
bear out the point regarding the complete unit on gestalt-qualitat 
concept. 


TABLE I—THE AVERAGE READING TIME IN SECONDS PER WORD 
FOR CHILDREN FROM NINE TO TWELVE YEARS OF AGE* 


Paragraphs Sentences Phrases Words 
.456 466 .660 


These data favor the thought unit basis of reading. 


TABLE II—COMPARISON IN PERCENTAGES OF THE QUICKNESS OF 
CHILDREN IN READING FOUR ARRANGEMENTS OF WORDS USING 
THE SPEED OF READING THE PARAGRAPH AS STANDARD‘ 


Paragraphs Sentences Phrases Words 
94 92 65 


Another question of importance today has to do with the use of 
informal materials as contrasted with commercially prepared mate- 
rials in reading instruction. While experiences may be capitalized 
by the development of informal reading materials, research has not 
proven the sole use of this technique to be superior to “made stories.” 

The amount of scientifically constructed commercial material which 
is now available for the development of a reading vocabulary with 
charts, workbooks, and manuals makes for economical procedure as 
far as pupil and teacher time are concerned. While of great benefit 
to most teachers, the tendency of the none-too-alert teacher to follow 
blindly the suggestions of the manual as to activities related to the 
content of the prepared material probably constitutes its greatest 
abuse. Eliminating this possibility, there is much that may be said 
in favor of the use of this type of material. It is usually well illus 
trated, based on extensive vocabulary studies, carefully designed in 
style and format and gives an approach to reading through materials 
‘very much of the form later to be used both in school and in life 
situations. 

In the case of extreme deficiencies it is often advisable to extend 
for a longer period than would otherwise be necessary the develop- 
ment of reading ability through the use of informal materials. The 


‘Francis M. Hamilton, The Perceptual Factorz in Reading, p. 13. 
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case of a child in the fourth grade during the last yout may illustrate 
this type of situation. 

Pupil X was eleven years old and had been promoted to the fourth 
grade. She was a healthy, strong girl, the only daughter of a college 
professor. She was interested in the normal activities of children of 
her age. In other work than in reading she had almost a normal 
record. She could not read a given body of material on one day, 
however, and be assured of comparable success with that passage on 
the next. Words which she recognized readily one day she would 
not be able to read the next day in any connection. A photograph of 
the function of her eyes showed that she had developed no skill in the 
rhythmic movement of the eye from left to right and back. Three 
things were done for Pupil X. 

1. She was relieved of attempting fourth-grade reading material. 

2. She related incidents that were of great interest to her and the 
teacher wrote these reports down as they were dictated. The girl 
was then asked to read her own report of the exciting or interesting 
incident. After she had become thoroughly familiar with the story, 
the different parts, and the individual words she was asked to make 
a copy of this story in her own handwriting. 

3. The third thing that was done was that Pupil X was given 
systematic practice on the metronoscope with pictures, number com- 
binations, and later, with individual words to develop a muscular co- 
ordination of the eye movement. While this girl has shown some 
improvement in reading, more important than this, her attitude to- 
ward her schoolwork, toward her teacher, toward her parents and 
other children has changed and she is really interested in her own 
progress in reading. The transition from the use of informal mate- 
rials to standard pictures, charts, and printed reading content has 
not been difficult in the case of this child whose interests and abilities 
have been appreciably developed. 

IV. The Scientific Approach to Educational Problems. 

It is a commendable array of devices that has been developed 
within this educational generation which devices have to do with the 
measurement of achievement in school subjects and in abilities and 
aptitudes. Diagnostic, evaluative and achievement tests, and charts 
have done much to objectify the educational point of view and to base 
progress of the individual child on a standard of achievement scien- 
tifically determined. 

In the field of reading today, there are instruments for the meas- 
urement of abilities of children and for the institution of remedial 
procedures in reading on a scientific basis. In the laboratory school 
of George Peabody College for Teachers through the administration 
of standard tests, twelve fifth- and sixth-grade children were found 
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who had only second-grade reading ability. They had been sent to 
this school with the hope that something could be done for them in 
the field of their deficiencies. 

A photographic measurement was taken of the function of the eyes 
of these pupils and a careful analysis was made of each case in order 
to plan a remedial procedure. As a result certain individual activities 
and certain group activities were initiated. 

Improvements were manifest in many ways as concomitants of 
the remedial procedures instituted. The adjustments and improve- 
ments effected in a period of three months in reading alone will be 
delineated. 

1. There was an improvement in total meaning, central thought, 
following directions, and organization of material for the entire group 
as shown by tests given before and after the remediai treatment by 
the use of the Sangren-Woody Test. 

2. The experimental group gained 5.1 per cent more in gross 
achievement than did a control group,of the same number of pupils 
from the two grades. This gain was made despite the fact that the 
control group had a median M. A. of six and one-half months and a 
median C. A. of four and one-half months above the experimental 
group. The median I. Q. of the experimental group was eight points 
below that of the control group. 

3. There was an improvement range in individual scores of the 
experimental group of from 3.5 per cent to twenty-nine per cent. 

4. With one exception all of the members of the experimental group 
made normal improvement or above for the three-month period on a 
majority of the eight different phases of the test. 

5. The highest gain shown by any pupil of either group was sixteen 
months in three months, which was made by one of the experimental 
group. 

Comparative readings of the photographs of the function of the 
eyes of certain of the experimental group before and after the reme- 
dial instruction are as follows: 


CASE NO. I 

Before: Ninety-two fixations and four regressions per hundred words. Speed 
261 words per minute. Comprehension fair. 

After: Approximately eighty-eight fixations and no regressions per hundred 
words. Speed 353 words per minute. Reaction time shortened. Con- 
prehension perfect. 

CASE NO. II 


Approximately 124 fixations and twenty-eight regressions per hundred 
words. Speed 200 words per minute. 

Approximately 108 fixations and sixteen regressions per hundred words. 
Speed about 319 words per minute. 
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CASE NO. VI 
Approximately ninety-nine fixations and eighteen regressions with a 
speed of fifty words per minute. 
Approximately 136 fixations, with eight regressions and 214 words per 


minute, 

CASE NO. IX 
Approximately ninety fixations and thirty-six regressions with a speed 
of about thirty-five words per minute. 


Approximately seventy-two fixations, with no regressions, with a speed 
of 400 words per minute. 


The above information which was produced by the use of scientific 
instrumentation is of great interest. Opportunities for objectifying 
the evaluation of teaching challenge all in the profession along the 
line of the scientific approach to reading instruction. 

In conclusion, one point remains to be emphasized, namely, that 
scientific procedures lose their value when the individual child is sub- 
merged and his needs are studied without an accompanying study of 
the child himself. Quantitative procedures have no virtue in and of 
themselves. The qualitative development of the individual is the ulti- 
mate goal of all education and the criterion for evaluation of imme- 
diate and progressive growth on the part of the learner. 





EDITORIAL 


THE POOR DIE YOUNG 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is committed to a belief in the 
potential value of the doctoral dissertation and to the hope that it may 
not cease to be a “quid pro quo” of doctoral achievement. We are 
forced, however, to view with alarm the dissertation’s tremendous 
mortality rate. Many of them die at birth. A great group never see 
their second birthday, and very few indeed survive five years. It is 
in perhaps three cases out of five the author’s only major perform- 
ance in writing and when it dies it leaves him childless. As a matter 
of fact, the mortality rate seems highest among only children. 

There are ample causes for the appalling death rate among the 
dissertations. Sometimes their environment is too limited and they 
perish from a lack of contacts with the outside world. The life ofa 
flagpole sitter leaves much to be desired. Sometimes after the inm- 
memorial fashion of Leacock’s cowpuncher the dissertation moves off 
in every direction. Sometimes it fritters away precious moments in 
adding up columns in which are carried for instance all the alleged 
offerings in Spoken English of all the Junior Colleges everywhere. 
After which the Junior College professor of Spoken English thumbs 
it languidly and then lays it down to oblivion. Sometimes it is de 
stroyed by an entire lack of the vitaminal power of the imagination. On 
the interesting assumption perhaps that any infusion of the imagina 
tion leaves research sterile. 

At any rate the indifferent and poor dissertations die young, the 
sheer numbers of which should arrest our concern. 

Naturally, other qualities than the virtue of dissertations enter into 
their longevity. Psychological research, for instance, is likely to be 
more tentative than historical research. A good study of a child’ 
mastery of number combinations will hardly remain in the bibliog 
raphies as long as a good study of Benjamin Franklin’s Academy, 
though it may provide education with just as valid support. It cam 
live an honorable though relatively brief life. 

There is, we believe, a definite obligation upon all concerned, the 
candidate, the major professor, the librarian, the receiver of blank 
raising not trivial but significant inquiry to compound their labours 
to the end that the dissertation survive at least beyond infancy. 
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ficulties in 3,876 words; showing the 
“hard spots,” common misspellings, aver- 
age spelling grade-placement, and com- 

ehension grade-ratings of each word. 
te ree College, Columbia University, 
1937. 166p. $2.10. 


GEMMILL, ANNA M. An experimental 
study at New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo to determine a science 
program for the education of elemen- 
tary classroom teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 74p. 
> ae to Education, No. 715.) 

1.60. 


GILLSON, Marcery S. Developing 6 
high school chemistry course adapted to 
the differentiated needs of boys and 
girls. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 





ersity, 


nental 
rs Col- 
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versity, 1937. 95p. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 709.) $1.60. 


Gray, W.S. Current issues in higher 
education. University of Chicago Press, 
01937. v. IX. 1583p. $2.00. 


Haccerty, M. E. The educational 
program. peiveneey of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 8335p. $3.00 


HELLMICH, E., Ww. The mathematics 
in certain elementary social studies in 
secondary schools and colleges. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
125p. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, 
No. 706.) $1.85. 


**HILDRETH, G. H. Learning the 
three R’s: a modern interpretation. 
Nashville, Educational Publishers, Inc., 
c1936. 834p. $2.40. 

A highly practical discussion and analysis 
of the teacher’s problem. Though basically ob- 
jective in approach it is evaluative and closely 
correlated to conventional needs in the class- 
room. 

Hitt, D. S. The libraries of Wash- 
ington; a study of the governmental 
and nongovernmental libraries in the 
District of Columbia in relation to the 
units of government and other organi- 
zations which they serve. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1936. 
295p. $3.50. 


Hin, F. E. Listen and learn; fifteen 
years of adult education on the air. 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 248p. $1.25. 


*** HOPKINS, L. T. Integration; its 
meaning and application. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, c1937. 315p. $2.00. 

symposium to which Fred M. Alexander, 
Pubes E. Harris, Goodwin Watson, and other 
educators have contributed. 

JACKSON, J. A. Guiding your life. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
3852p. $2.50. 


*JOHNSTON, J. B. Scholarship and 
democracy. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1937. 1138p. $1.25. 


KRAUCH, Esa. A mind restored; the 
story of Jim Curran. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, c1937. 254p. $2.50. 

KUDER, MERLE. Trends of profes- 
sional opportunities in the liberal arts 
college. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 102p. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 717.) $2.35. 

La SALLE, DorotHy. Physical educa- 
tion for the classroom teacher. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1937. 209p. $2.00. 

Lawson, V. E. Swimming. Phila- 


delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
e1937. 82p. $1.50. 
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LESTER, R. M. Getting and forget- 
ting an education. Albuquerque, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1936. 
14p. (The University of New Mexico 
Bulletin.) $0.25. 

LOVE, CORNELIA S. Other people’s 
lives. Chapel Hill, University of N. C. 
Press, c1937. 36p. (The University 
of North Carolina Library Extension 
Publication, Vol. IV, No. 1.) $0.50. 


*McCarTHy, R. C. Safeguarding 


mental health. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 
$2.50. 


c1937. 297p. 


McCuLLouGH, A. M. A critical anal- 
ysis of the fuel management program 
for schools; selected New Jersey cities 
compared with nation-wide practice. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1987. 141p. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 713.) 85. 


McKown, H.C. Extra-curricular ac- 


tivities; rev. ed. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. 734p. $3.25. 


MAYER, R. C. How to do publicity; 
rev. ed. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
280p. $2.50. 


MESSENGER, J. F. The art of going 
to college. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1937. 127p. $1.25. 


OBERHOLTZER, E. E. An integrated 
curriculum in practice. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 218p. 
ae to Education, No. 694.) 


OBERHOLTZER, K. E. American agri- 
cultural problems in the social studies. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. 119p. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 718.) $1.60. 


PIERCE, ANNE E., and LIEBLING, Es- 
TELLE. Class lessons in singing. Silver 
Burdett Company, c1937. 212p. $2.00. 

***PoorE, H. R. Art’s place in edu- 
cation. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1987. 
236p. $2.50. 

An intelligent appraisement of art’s scope 
and place in the learning process. Excellent 
chapters on Picasso, futurism, surrealism. 

***Pressey, S. L., and JANNEY, J. E., 
eds. Casebook of research in education- 
al psychology. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1937. 432p. $2.00. 

An excellent source of practical information 
for teachers and administrators interested in 
the problems of educational research. 

Rocers, C. E. Journalistic vocations; 
a beginner’s guide to editorial work, 
advertising circulation, free lance writ- 
ing, publicity, and related fields. D. 
1 eee -Century Company, 1937. 

2.50 
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Rowe, H. K. A centennial history, 
1837-1987, Colby Academy, Colby Jun- 
ior College. New London, N. H., Colby 
Junior College, 1937. 4835p. $2.50. 


SCHWEINITZ, DOROTHEA DE. Occupa- 
tions in retail stores. Scranton, Pa., 
International Textbook Company, 
c1937. 417p. (Modern school series, 
Frank W. Cyr, consulting editor.) 
$2.75. 


*SHARMAN, J. R. Modern principles 
of physical education. . S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc., 1937. 208p. $2.00. 


SPEARS, HAROLD. Experiences in 
building a curriculum. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 198p. $2.00. 


SMITH, PAYSON, WINSHIP, A. E., and 
Harris, W. T. Horace Mann and our 
schools, 1837-1987. American Book Co., 
c1937. 100p. $1.00. 


**TayLor, TONI. R.S.V.P.: A book 
of parties. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1937. 226p. $2.50. 


**TIDYMAN. Directing 


Through Class Management. 

A practical book for the classroom teacher. 
Combines the objective and subjective ap- 
proaches in its analyses of teaching problems. 


*TREDGOLD, A. F. A _ textbook of 
mental deficiency (Amentia). Balti- 
more, William Wood and Co., 1937. 
556p. (Sixth edition.) $7.50. 


TUCKER, LOUISE E. A study of prob- 
lem pupils. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. 172p. (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 720.) $1.85. 


UNDERHILL, EVELYN. The spiritual 
life. Harper & Brothers, n.d. 142p. 
$1.25. 


Learning 


WEEKS, BERTHA M. How to file and 


index. The Ronald Press Company, 
c1937. 261p. $2.50. 


**WHITNEY, F. L. The elements of 
research. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
616p. $3.50. 


**WIDDEMER, MARGARET. 
want to write? Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., c1937. 22ip. $1.50. 


*WILLIAMS, J. F., DAMBACH, J. L., 
and SCHWENDENER, NoRMA. Methods 
in physical education. Philadelphia, W. 
. — Company, 1937. 277p. 


*WILLIAMS, W. E., and HEATH, A. E. 
Learn and live; the consumer’s view 
of adult education. Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1937. 27lp. $2.00. 


Do you 
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General Literature 
Biography 
*BrtL, A. H. Astrophel; or the life 
and death of the renowned Sir Philip 
Sidney. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 
372p. $3.50. 


**BrIce, RAOUL. The riddle of Napo- 
leon. Translated from the French by 
Basil Creighton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1937. 8331p. $3.75. 


CLEMENS, CYRIL. An evening with 
A. E. Housman. Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, International Mark Twain So- 
ciety, 1937. $1.00. 


CuRL, GRACE V. Plutarch’s lives 
shortened and simplified. Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Company, c1937. 376p, 
$0.96. 


*GOoDMAN, N. G. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s own story; his autobiography con- 
tinued from 1759 to his death in 1790 
with a biographical sketch drawn from 
his writings. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1937. 268p. $2.50. 


***TRELAND, ALLEYNE. An adventure 
with a genius, recollections of Joseph 
Pulitzer. E. P. Dutton & Co., c1920. 
(New edition, 1937.) 2386p. $2.50. 

An absorbing close-up of a titan of jour- 
nalism who has become the patron of con- 
temporary American literature. 

**JOHNS, ORRICK. Time of our lives; 
the story of my father and myself. 
Stackpole Sons, c1937. 353p. $3.00. 

Biography of a great editor of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch by his radical son. 

KINGSFORD-SMITH, SIR CHARLES. My 
flying life. An authentic biography 
prepared under the personal supervi- 
sion of and from the diaries and papers 
of the late Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith. 
With a preface by Geoffrey Rawson. 
Philadelphia, The David McKay Co., 
c1937. 284p., 27 il. $5.00. 

LANSDOWNE, MARQUIS of. Glaner- 
ought and the petty Fitzmaurices. Ox- 
soe University Press, 1937. 254p. 
5.00. 

MULLEN, BARBARA. Life is my ad- 
venture. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1937. 
319p. $2.75. 


O’BRIEN, IstporE, O.F.M. The life of 
Christ. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1937. 540p. $2.50. 

OsBorN, LouIse B. The life, letters, 
and writings of John Hoskyns, 1566- 
1638. Yale University Press, 1937. 
3821p. $3.50. 

PETERSON, M. S. Joaquin Miller, lit- 
erary frontiersman. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, c1937. 198p. $2.50. 
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*ScotTt, EVELYN. Background in 
Tennessee. Robert McBride and Com- 
pany, cl1937. 302p. $2.75. 

SWEETZER, KATE D. Famous girls of 
the White House. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1937. 303p. $2.00. 


Drama 


**DAvy, CHARLES, ed. Footnotes to 
the film. Oxford University Press, 
1937. 3846p. $4.50. 

HOLMES, MARGARET G. The theatre 
today. Chapel Hill, University of N. 
C. Press, 19387. 36p. (The University 
of North Carolina Extension Publica- 
tion, Vol. III, No. 6.) $0.50. 


SHAKESPEARE. Selected plays of 
Shakespeare; Vol. 111, ed. with intro- 
duction and notes by Holzknecht, K. J., 
and McClure, N. E. American Book 
Co., c1937. 715p. $1.25. 


*THOMAS, RUSSELL. Plays and the 
theatre. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1937. 729p. $1.68. 


Fiction 

***ASCH, SHOLEM. The mother, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 295p. $2.50. 

Probably the most appealing novel of the 
greatest contemporary Jewish author. Tracing 
the fortunes of a Polish-Jewish family in New 
York and abroad, it is essentially the story of 
universal motherhood, selfless and devoted. 

BAKER, K. W. Family style. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., c1937. 307p. $2.00. 


BENSON, E. F. Old London: Portrait 
of an English nobleman (Georgia) ; 
Janet (Victorian); Friend of the rich 
(Mid-Victorian); The unwanted (Ed- 
wardian). D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. Four vols. $5.00. 


***BERNANOS, GEORGES. The diary 
of a country priest. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 298p. $2.75. 

A book whose contemplative and philosophical 
features not every reader could or would ap- 
preciate. The author, awarded the Grand Prix 
for a novel by the Académie Francaise, pictures 
amid painful poverty the divine humility, char- 
ity, and love of a young French country priest, 

diary is this exquisitely tender story. 

BLAKER, RICHARD. Thou art the man, 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 
c1937. 3879p. $2.50. 


*BLOOM, URSULA. Laughter in 
Cheyne Walk. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, c1937. 316p. $2.00. 


Boccaccio, GIOVANNI. Decameron 
tales. Philadelphia, David McKay Com- 
pany [1937]. 2388p. $1.00. 

*BROWNE, LEWIS. Oh, say, can you 


see! The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
268p. $2.50. 
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*CARROLL, GLADYS H. Neighbor to 
the sky. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 4038p. $2.50. 

CORBETT, ELIZABETH. The Lang- 
worthy family. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 4389p. $2.50. 

*****CRONIN, A. J. The _ citadel. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1937. 401p. 

A vital story of a young physician’s inward 
struggle to reconcile a desire for material re- 
ward with an equally strong sense of responsi- 
bility to the trust imposed on him by his pro- 
fession. Neither an exposé nor an attempt 
to cover up the glaring weaknesses in our med- 
ical scheme. Above all, the story is irresist- 
ible to the end. 

DAULI, GIAN. The wheel turns; tr. 
by Bernard Miall. G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1937. 392p. $2.75. 


Davis, C. B. The anointed. Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 277p. $2.50. 


DELAFIELD, E. M. Nothing is safe. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1937. 
284p. $2.50. 


**DRINKWATER, JOHN. Robinson of 
England. The saree Company, 
1937. 325p. $2.50 

ERTZ, SUSAN. No hearts to break 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
451p. $2.50. 

FRANKEN, ROSE. Of great riches. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 345p. 
$2.50. 

GOLDSTONE, LAWRENCE. Run far, run 
fast. The Greystone Press, c1937. 
320p. $2.00. 

GUNN, N. M. Highland river. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1987. 318p. $2.50. 

Happock, HuGH V. City desk. Rob- 
ert Speller Publishing Corporation, 
1937. 314p. $2.00. 

HARK, ANN. Sugar mill house; a 
mystery story for girls. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, c1937. 307p. 
$2.00. 


Harris, L. F., and BEALS, F. L. 
Look away, Dixieland. Robert Speller 


Publishing Corporation, c1937. 257p. 
$2.50. 

HouTon, EpitH A. Feathered water. 
Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing 
Company, c1937. 308p. $2.00. 

**HURST, FANNIE. We are ten. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 465p. $2.50. 

Hurston, Zora N. Their eyes were 
watching God. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, cl1937. 286p. $2.00. 

JESSE, F. T. Act of God. The Grey- 
stone Press, 1937. 308p. $2.50, 
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****KANTOR, MACKINLAY. The ro- 
mance of Rosy Ridge. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., c1937. 96p. $1.25. 

Mr. Kantor draws the compelling figure of 
a Missouri mountain minstrel whose music be- 
stirs all the sadness and prettiness that ever 
grew in spring or high summer in that van- 
ished America. Comb-Hummin’-Henry’s music 
won Lissy Ann from her irate father, subdued 
a bitter community, and bids fair to bewitch 
all readers of his simple story. 


*LANE, MARGARET. At last the island. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 338p. $2.50. 


LEWIS, ELIZABETH F. China quest. 
Philadelphia, The John C. Winston 
Company, c1937. 30l1p. $2.00. 


For young people. 


LINCOLN, J. C. Storm girl. D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Company, 1937. 278p. 
$2.00. 


MACKWORTH, JOHN. The raid of the 
terribore; a modern adventure story. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1937. 308p. $2.00. 

For young people. 

*MASTERS, EDGAR LEE. The tide of 
—~ Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 682p. 
3.00. 


MILLER, HELEN T. Storm over Eden. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
281p. $2.00. 


****PILGRIM, DAVID. So great a man. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1937. 
463p. $3.00. 

To Talleyrand, Fouché, Josephine, Walewska, 
and scores of lesser folk, the fabulous Napoleon 
was emperor, soldier, statesman, lover. Through 
their eyes we get the sum total of the effect 
he had upon his bedazzled generation. A va- 
ried, vivid picture of his most glorious ten 
months in a thrilling, stirring, turbulent novel 
that demands to be read. 

Pocock, Guy. Stubs at fifty. The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 318p. $2.50. 

RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Jasmine; a 
story of Persia. Chicago, Albert Whit- 
man & Co., 1937. 286p. $2.00. 

For young adults. 

ROSMAN, ALICE G. Truth to tell. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, c1937. 277p. $2.00. 

THOMPSON, SYLVIA. Recapture the 
moon. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937. 407p. $2.50. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. 
dux; 2 Vols. Oxford University Press, 
1937. Vol. 1, 440p.; Vol. 2, 4384p. 
$0.80 each. 


**** WILKINS, VAUGHAN. And so Vic- 


toria. Macmillan, 1937. 618p. $2.50. 

The best written of the current series of best 
seller historical novels. Certain episodes like 
the now famous “wagon ride,” though gruesome 
and horrible beyond almost anything that has 
occurred in fiction, are a tribute to the power- 
ful writing that has gone into this story. 
— as the sales successor to Gone with the 
wr 
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Woop, PLAYsSTED. The presence of 
Everett Marsh. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, c1937. 387p. $2.50. 

Literary Criticism 

*BrooKs, CLEANTH, JR., and others, 
eds. An approach to literature; a col- 
lection of prose and verse with analyses 
and discussions. Baton Rouge, La., 
State University Press, 1936. 588p. 
$3.00. 


LOGGINS, VERNON. I hear America 

.; literature in the United States 

since 1900. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, cl1937. 378p. $2.50. 

McCote, C. J. Lucifer at large. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 337p., 
$3.00. 

*More, P. E. Pages from an Oxford 
diary. Princeton University Press, 
1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

STOLL, E. E. Shakespeare’s young 
lovers. Oxford University Press, 1937, 
118p. $2.00. 

*ZABEL, M. D. Literary opinion in 
America. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
637p. $2.50. 


Miscellaneous 

*****ADAMIC, Louis. The house in 
Antigua; a restoration. Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. 300p. $3.00. 

More stirring than fiction is this story of a 
lovely house at the foot of a Guatemalan vol- 
cano, and the lives it sheltered during three 
catastrophic centuries (1634-1936). The style 
is fresh and simple, the modest hint of sym- 
bolism decidedly thought-provoking. A house to 
see; a book to read and re-read! 

*ANTHONY, IRVIN. Revolt at sea; a 
narration of many mutinies. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, c1937. 296p. $3.00. 

BLAIR, WALTER. Native American 
humor (1800-1900). American Book 
Company, cl1937. 5738p. $3.00. 

SuHaw, C.G. The road to happiness. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1937. 320p. $2.50. 


SPAULDING, O. L. Pen and sword in 
Greece and Rome. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 151p. $2.00. 


THURBER, JAMES. Let your mind 
a Harper & Brothers, 1937. 245p. 
$2.50. 


White, T. M. How to write fora 
living. Reynal & Hitchcock, ¢1937. 
3827p. $2.00. 


WILSON, ELITA. 99 new ways for 


women to make money at home. Hill- 
man-Curl, Inc., 1937. 114p. $0.99. 


Woop, CLEMENT, and GODDARD, GL0- 
RIA. Games for two, or how to keep the 
Reno wolf away from your door. Hill- 
man-Curl, Inc., 1937. 192p. $1.45. 
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*Woollcott’s second reader. The Vik- 
ing Press, 1937. 1056p. $3.00. 


Music and Art 


COLSON, PERCY, ed. Treasures of art, 
Dutch flower pieces. The Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc. [1937]. 13p., 8 plates in 
color. $2.50. 

A folio of eight lovely paintings. 

*HOLME, C. G., ed. Modern photog- 
raphy, 1987-38. Studio Publications, 
Inc. 11937]. 119 plates (8 in color). 
$3.50. 

Full of beautiful things. 

JOHNSON, G. W. A little night mu- 
sic. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 125p. 
$1.75. 

THACH, S. D. Finger painting as a 
hobby. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
129p. $1.75. 


Philosophy and Religion 


COLWELL, E. C. The study of the 
Bible. University of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 186p. $2.00. 

GOODSPEED, E. J. New chapters in 
New Testament study. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 223p. $2.00. 


HARPER, W. A. Personal religious 
beliefs. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1937. 121p. $1.50. 

PENN, WILLIAM. Some fruits of soli- 
tude. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company [1937]. 261p. (The pocket 
classics). $0.75. : 

***SAMUEL, HERBERT. Belief and ac- 
tion; an everyday philosophy. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1937. 344p. $2.50. 


A British scholar-statesman says, in simple 
common-sense fashion, that it is time for us to 
examine and test the foundations of our civili- 
zation, and to reshape, if need be, our basic 
ideas. The world can neither be saved by vio- 
lence nor by laissez-faire; it may be by much 
thinking things through to points of general 
agreement. 

SHERRILL, L. J. Family and church. 
40. Abingdon Press, c1937. 266p. 


SMITH, R. L. Building a new world. 
Los Angeles, The Author, c1937. 116p. 
$0.50; pa., $0.25. 

SwamI, S. P., and Yeats, W. B. The 
ten principal upanishads. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 158p. $3.50. 


Poetry 
BEAUCHAMP, GRACE. Beneath the 
millstone. Henry Harrison, poetry 
publisher, c1937. 63p. $1.50. 
BRADLEY, Mary L. Reconnaissances. 
Henry Harrison, c1937. 128p. $2.00. 


CoLLETT, SARAH R. Thoughts and 
flowers. Henry Harrison, poetry pub- 
lisher, c1937. 63p. $1.50. 

DEL VECCHIO, THOMAS. Contempo- 
rary American men poets; an anthology 
of verse by 459 living poets. Henry 
Harrison, poetry publisher [1937]. 
176p. $3.00. 

**FosTer, EDITH. Beside the wish- 
ing well. Henry Harrison, poetry pub- 
lisher, c1937. 64p. $1.50. 

HILL, MAuRICE. Follow the compass. 
Henry Harrison, poetry publisher, 
c1937. 6383p. $1.50 

LONGFELLOW, H. W. Tales of a way- 
side inn. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company [1937]. 239p. (The pocket 
classics). $0.75. 

NEAL, HELEN P. Dust in the heav- 
ens. Henry Harrison, poetry publisher, 
c1937. 63p. $1.50. 

PALGRAVE, F, T. The golden treas- 
ury. Philadelphia, David McKay Com- 
pany [19387]. 293p. $1.35. 

***ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. 
Collected poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 1498p. $3.00. 

Adds “The Glory of the Nightingales,” ‘“‘Nico- 
demus,” “Talifer,” “Amaranth,” “Matthias at 
the Door,” and “King Jasper” to his works 
as previously collected. 

WHITING, G. H. The measure of 
things. Henry Harrison, poetry pub- 
lisher, c1937. 64p. $1.50. 

YOUNG, MARGUERITE. Prismatic 
ground. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
63p. $2.00. 

Travel 

*ADAMIC, LouIS. The native’s re- 
turn; an ‘American immigrant visits 
Yugoslavia and discovers his old coun- 
try. Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
c1934. 376p. (Harper’s modern clas- 
sics.) $1.00. 

France. William Collins & Sons, 
n.d. 141p. (Collins’ pocket interpret- 
ers, ed. by J. M. Parrish.) $0.50. 

MoTTrRaAM, R. H. Old England. The 
py Publications, Inc., 1937. 205p. 


PickarD, F. W. Monaco and the 
French Riviera. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1937. 2238p. $2.50. 

WITHINGTON, ANTOINETTE. Hawaiian 
tapestry. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
367p. $3.50. 


Social Sciences 


*ABBOTT, EDITH. Some American 
pioneers in social welfare; select docu- 
ments with editerial notes. Chicago, 
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The University of Chicago Press, c1937. 
189p. $1.00. 

ABERNETHY, T. P. 
and the American Revolution. 
pleton-Century Company, 1937. 
$4.00. 

AGRAFIOTIS, CHRIS J., comp. Pre- 
serve, protect, and defend; a selection 
of quotations of the presidents of the 
United States and contemporary opin- 
ion on the Constitution of the United 
States. Manchester, N. H., The New 


Western lands 
D. Ap- 
413p. 


Idea Publishing Company, c1937. 223p. 
$2.00. 


BaLL, M. MARGARET. Postwar Ger- 
man-Austrian relations; the Anschluss 
movement, 1918-1936. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, c1937. 304p. $4.00. 

*BARINGER, W. E. Lincoln’s rise to 
power. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, cl1937. 3873p. $4.00. 

BASKERVILLE, GEOFFREY. English 
monks and the suppression of the mon- 
asteries. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, a 312p. $3.00. 

BEAL, F. E. Proletarian journey. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1937. 320p. $2.75. 

****BoWMAN, ISAIAH. Limits of land 
settlement. Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, c1937. 380p. $3.50. 


An authoritative survey of the settlement 
possibilities of the remaining underdeveloped 
areas of the world by ten specialists. 


***Buck, P. H. The road to reunion 
1865-1900. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, c1937. 320p. $3.25. 

BUEHLER, E. C. Unicameral legisla- 
tures. Noble and Noble, Inc., ¢1937. 
331p. $2.00. 

*Crow, CARL. Four hundred million 
customers; the experiences—some hap- 
py, some sad of an American in China, 
and what they taught h*m. Harper & 
i publishers, 1937. 316p. 

3.00. 


**DuNN, F. S. Peaceful change; a 
study of international procedures. 
Council on Foreign Relations, ¢c1937. 
1638p. $1.50. 

ELLIOTT, C. W. Winfield Scott; the 
soldier and the man. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 817p. $5.00. 

EvuLALIA, THE INFANTA. Memoirs of 
a Spanish princess; tr. by Phyllis Me- 
groz. W. W. Norton & Company, c1937. 
3801p. $3.50. 

Hossy, Oveta C. Mr. Chairman; 
rules and examples in story form of 
parliamentary procedure written ez- 
pressly for use in the elementary schools 
and junior high schools. Oklahoma 
City, Economy Co., c1937. 224p. $1.50. 
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How shall business be taxed? Tax 
Policy League; Inc., c1937. 175p. 
(Symposium conducted by the Tax Pol- 
icy League, Dec. 28, 29, 1936, in Chi- 
cago, Ill.) $2.50. 

*HUTCHINSON, W. T., ed. The Mar- 
cus W. Jernegan essays in American 
historiography. University of Chicago 


‘ Press, c1937. 417p. $4.00. 


**JAMES, MARQUIS. Andrew Jack- 
son; Portrait of a president. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1987. 627p. $5.00. 

KRAFT, WILLIAM. Christ versus Hit- 
ler. The Lutheran Press, c1937. 152p. 
$1.50. 

LAWRENCE, DAvip. Supreme Court 
or political puppets? D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. 60p. $0.50. 

*Lazo, Hector. Retailer coopera- 
how to run them. Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, 1937. 260p. 
$3.00 

LINDROTH, HJALMAR. Iceland, a land 
of contrasts. Princeton University 
Press, 1937. 234p. $3.50. 

*LIPPMANN, WALTER. The good s0- 
ciety. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937. 402p. $3.00. 

**LUMPKIN, KATHARINE D., and 
DouG.Las, DororHy W. Child workers 
in America, Robert - McBride & 
Co., c1937. 321p. $3.50 

MEADOWCROFT, ENID . The gift of 
the river; a history of ancient Egypt. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1937. 
235p. $2.00 

*MELBO, I. R. Our America; a tezt- 
book for elementary school history and 
social studies. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, c1937. 410p. $0.96. 

Mort, T. B. Twenty years as mili- 
tary attache. Oxford University Press, 
1937. 342p. $2.50. 

PRELIMINARY COMMISSION OF _ IN- 
quiry. The case of Leon Trotsky; re- 
port of hearings on the charges made 
against him in the Moscow trials. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 617p. $3.00. 

REISCHAUER, R. K. Early Japanese 
history (c. 40 B.C.-A.D. 1167). Prince- 
ton University Press, 1937. 405p. $7.50 
per set. Part A. 

SALIsBuRY, W. S., and CUSHMAN, R. 
S. The constitution the middle way. 
Newson & Company, c1937. $0.80. 

TSIANG, H. T. And China has hands. 
Robert Speller, c1937. 164p. $2.00. 

Woontey, T. F. Great leveler; the 
life of Thaddeus Stevens. Stackpole 
Sons, c1987. 474p. $3.50. 
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****WiRTH, F.P. The discovery and 
exploitation of the Minnesota iron lands. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1937. 247p. 

A vivid and scholarly account of the rugged 
individualism of the 1880’s and 1890’s that ruth- 
lessly deprived society of vast natural resources. 
Thoroughly documented with evidence that 
proves graft, fraud, and corruption equalled 
only by the more recent Teapot Dome. 


Natural Sciences 


*ARNOLD, E. O. Wild Americans. 
Chicago, Albert & Co., 1937. 159p. 


Juvenile picture book of shy and savage crea- 


*ATKINSON, AGNES A. Perkey; a 
biography of a skunk. The Viking 
Press, 1937. 100p. $1.50. 

Featuring photographs. 

***BaRRETT, O. W., and VERRILL, A. 
H. Foods America gave the world. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Company, c1937. 
289p. $3.00. 

Accurate botany, dramatic history. 

***BoypD, WILLIAM. An introduction 
to medical science. Philadelphia, Lea 
& Febiger, 1937. 307p. $3.50. 

An “aeroplane view” of disease, greatly yet 
simply enlarging the information offered in 
standard physiologies. 

***FISHER, CLYDE. Exploring the 
heavens. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1987. 223p. $2.50. 

The newest popular astronomy, with superior 
organization, illustration, and style. 

***GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD. Ascaris; 
the biologist’s story of ye Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. 390p. $3.2 

Particularly well-told and Prone story of 
animal parts and their development; superior 
background reading. 

*GRIFFIN, Marcus. Fall guys; the 
Barnums of bounce. Chicago, The Reil- 
ly & Lee Co., 1937. 215p. $1.00. 


Wrestling; modern nature of an ancient 


***HuNT, ANTONY. Teztile design. 
The Studio Publications, Inc. [1937]. 
ya (“How to do it” series, No. 15.) 


Both the mechanics and the art; superbly il- 
lustrated with inserted photoprints. 


*Jones, I. H. Flying vistas; the hu- 
man being as seen through the eyes of 
the flight surgeon. 252p. $2.00. 


***KauM, H. S. Start your own 


business. 
%6p. $1.50. 

Particulars as to some sixteen active types of 
profitable service, with much good general ad- 
vice on how to succeed. 

*Maxim, H. P. Horseless carriage 
days. Harper & * cae publishers, 
1987, 175p. $2.50 

A A genuine ‘addition ‘to the literature of in- 


Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1937. 


*MILLER, D. C. Sound waves; their 
shape and speed. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. 164p. $3.50. 

**MORELL, PETER. Poisons, potions, 
and profits; the antidote to radio ad- 
vertising. Knight Publishers, 1937. 
292p. $2.00. 


Certain real menaces to bodies, to minds, to 
pocketbooks, are exposed in this newest of 
rackets. 

***MorRISON, J. H. Christian faith 
and the science of today. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, n.d. 228p. $2.00. 

An eminent British lecturer has kept up with 
modern knowledge. and makes his most earnest 
comment in the chapter, “Nature and Super- 
nature.” 

***MOULTON, F. R. The world and 
man as science sees them. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1937. 5338p. $5.00. 

Thirteen noted scientists cover an exceedingly 
wide range of information concerning matter 
and life, in laymen’s language. Excellent pre- 
college reading. 

***RaviITCH, M. L. The romance of 
Russian medicine. Liveright Publish- 
ing Company, c1937. 352p. $2.75. 

Mentioning some great names (as Pawlow), 
but emphasizing the difficulties of physicians 
embroiled in politics. 

***VERRILL, A. H. Strange reptiles 
and their stories. Boston, L. C. Page & 
Company, c1937. 195p. $2.50. 

Appealing to young readers by the interesting 


rather than horrifying aspects of the reptile 
families. 


Children’s Literature 


*** ARTZYBASHEFF, BORIS. Seven 
Simeons; a Russian tale. The Viking 
Press, 1937. Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 

****BACHELLER, IRVING. A boy for 
the ages. Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 
209p. .00. 

A most interesting story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life from boyhood to manhood. Especially inter- 
esting for junior high school and intermediate 
boys and girls. 

**BENNETT, ROWENA B. Songs from 
around a toadstool table; a child’s book 
of verse. Chicago, Follett ree 
Company, c1937. 68p. $0.15 

A reproduction of verses which originally ap- 
peared in publications of St. Nicholas, the 
Youth’s Companion, John Martin’s Book. the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Junior Home 
Magazine, and the Kindergarten-Primary Maga- 
zine. Appropriate illustrations. 

*BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little farmer 
of the Middle West. Grosset & Dunlap, 
c1937. 1834p. il. $0.50. 

BrRIcE, TONY. So long. Chicago, 
Rand McNally & Company, c1937. 
Pages unnumbered. $0.10. 

***COUSLAND, GILBERT. My little 
farm friends. William Collins Sons & 


Co., c1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 
Excellent picture of farm life. Beautifully 
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illustrated by large photographs. For 
school and beginning readers. 

*CRAINE, EpITH J. Ki-Ki. Chicago, 
Albert Whitman & Company, 1937. 
64p. $1.50. 

JONES, ELIZABETH O. Ragman of 
Paris and his ragamuffins. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, cl1937. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.50. 

*** JONES, Mary A., ed. Prayers for 
little children, and suggestions to fa- 
thers and mothers for teaching their 
children to pray. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, c1937. 83p. $0.10. 

Prayers which have been used by parents 
and teachers of little children. Also suggestions 
are given to mothers and fathers who want 
prayer to have meaning to their little children. 

** Junior Press authors, Happy Easter 
Stories. Chicago, Albert Whitman and 
Company. 126p. $0.50. 

***KEITH, HAROLD. Boys’ life of Will 
Rogers. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1937. 271p. $2.00. 

Exciting light reading for the boy below 
fifteen. There is much action in this story. 

KEITH, L. J., and FouLuett, D. W. 
Follett picture-stories of transporta- 
tion: Boais. Chicago, Follett Publish- 
ing Co., c1937. 40p. $0.15. 

**KEITH, L. J. Follett picture stories 
of industry: Wood. Chicago, Follett 
40p. 


pre- 


Publishing Company, ¢1937. 
0.15. 


**KING, MARIAN. Kees; il. by Eliza- 
beth Enright. Chicago, Albert Whit- 
man & Co., 1937. 79p. $1.50. 

KRISTOFFERSEN, EvA M. Hans Chris- 
tian of Elsinore. Chicago, Albert Whit- 
man & Co., 1937. 80p. $2.00. 

**LEE, MELICENT H. Marcos; il. by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Chicago, Al- 
bert Whitman & Co., 1937. 80p. $2.00. 

LENSKI, Lois. The little sail boat. 
Oxford University Press, c1937. Pages 
unnumbered. $0.75. 

LINDMAN, MAJ. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr, 
and the big surprise. Chicago, Albert 
Whitman & Co., 1937. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.00. 

Lucas, JANNETTE M. The earth 
changes. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1937. 83p. $2.50. 


**MAJOR, W. MONTGOMERY (ed.), 
Merry Christmas Stories. Chicago, Al- 
bert Whitman & Company, 128p. $0.50. 


**** MORRISON, R. C., and HUFF, 
MyrTLe E. Let’s go to the park. Dal- 
las, Wilkinson Printing Co., ¢1937. 
172p. $3.00. 

A splendidly illustrated book of great interest 
to either a boy or girl of school age or an adult. 
It should be in every school library. 
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***PELZEL, HELENE. Nanka of old 
Bohemia. Chicago, Albert Whitman 
& Co., 1937. 354p. $2.00. 

Stirring picture of peasant life in Bohemia, 
The breaking of old family ties, the long jour. 
ney to the new country, and the story of the 
immigrant family in America makes a very ip. 
teresting and exciting story. For girls and boys 
of intermediate and upper grades. 

*SLocuM, ROSALIE. Breakfast with 
the clowns. The Viking Press, 1937, 
Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

TRINKA, ZDENA. Jenik & Marenka; 
a boy and girl of Czechoslovakia, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1937, 
1151p. $1.50. 

**VOORHOEVE, RuDOLF. Tilio; a boy 
of Papua. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c1937. 219p. $1.75. 

Story of a boy in New Guinea, the life he led 


Interesting and exciting for children from ten 
to twelve years of age. 


Textbooks 


ApAMs, H. W., and JAcos, W, F. 
Elements of sentence structure. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1987. 315p. $1.75. 

ANDERSON, E. E. Prize-winning ora- 
tions. Noble & Noble, c1937. 2938p, 
$2.00. 

BARMONT, R. A. Library helps; ac- 
tivity units in the use of books and 
libraries. Stackpole Sons, 1937. 80p. 
$0.24. 

Barrows, H. H., PARKER, EDITH P., 
and PARKER, MARGARET T. Southern 
lands. Silver Burdett Company, c1937. 
296p. $1.52. 

BAWDEN, A. T. Man’s physical uni- 
verse; a survey of physical science for 
colleges. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 812p. $3.50. 


New survey of physical science for college 
freshmen. 


Bower, W. E., ed. New directions; 
the student in a changing world. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c19387. 558p. $1.75. 

Burns, D. T. The principles of oral 
interpretation, with selections old and 
new. Boston, Expression Company, 
1936, 232p. $2.25. 

CARTER, H. H., and THOMPSON, STITH. 
Remedial exercises in English composi- 
tion. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1937. 144p. $0.60. 

CLARK & CUSHMANS. In number 
land. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1935. 96p. $0.40. 

Cru, A. L. La France; ce qu’il faut 
savoir de son histoire et de sa civiliza- 
tion. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
1438p. $1.15, 
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Evper, A. L. Demonstrations and 
experiments in general chemistry. Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers, 1937. 247p. 
$2.00. 


. FITZGERALD, J. A., HOFFMAN, C. A., 
and BAysTON, J. R. Drive and live. 
Richmond, Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, c1937. 288p. $1.28. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Youth at the wheel. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1937. 168p. $1.75. 


FowLes, G. Lectwre experiments in 
chemistry. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Inc., c19387. 564p. $5.00. 


GABLER, E. R., and FREDERICK, R. W. 
Methods of teaching in junior and sen- 
ior high school; a guidebook. Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 2111p. $1.55. 


Gates, A. I., BAKER, F. T., and PEAR- 
pon, C. C. The storybook of Nick and 
Dick. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
246p. $0.80. 


Relates the interesting experiences of twins— 
Nick and Dick. Second grade children would 
enjoy this book as a supplementary reader. 


GINSBERG, ANNIE. Lessons in Eng- 
lish essentials: Eighth grade, c1935. 
224p. $0.56. Lessons in English essen- 
tials: Ninth grade, c1934. 220p. $0.56. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Gray, W. S., and MONROE, MARION. 
Before we read; developmental activi- 
ties for the prereading period; teach- 
er’s edition. Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, c1937. 48p. $0.32. 


HaLLeck, R. P. The story of English 
literature. American Book Co., ¢c1937. 
7146p. $1.96. 


HANDSCHIN, C. H. 
German civilization. 
Inc., 1937. 235p. $1.25. 


Hart, W. L. Introduction to college 
algebra. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1987. 246p. $1.84. 


JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C., and JOHN- 
STON, EDITH. Study activities in Span- 
ish; book one, first year. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, ¢1937. 
160p. $0.60. 


JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C., and JOHN- 
st0N, EDITH. Study activities in Span- 
ith; book two, second year. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1987. 176p. $0.65. 


Kinyon, KATE W., and Hopkins, L. 
T. _Junior clothing; rev. Chicago, 
eH H. Sanborn & Co., c1937. 264p. 


Introduction to 
Prentice-Hall, 
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KINYON, KATE W., and HOPKINS, L. 
T. Junior foods; rev. Chicago, Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., c1937. 362p. $1.16. 


KINYON, KATE W., and HopkINs, L. 
T. Junior home problems; rev. Chi- 
cago, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1936. 
310p. $1.12. 


LASLEY, S. J., and MupD, MyrTLe F. 
The new applied mathematics; rev. ed. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 567p. $1.60. 


LEBERT, EUGENE, SCHWARZ, H. S., 
and ERNEST, FREDERIC. Visages de la 


France. American Book Company, 
c1936. 488p. $1.72. 
LYNDE, C. J. Science experiences 


with home equipment. Scranton, Pa., 
International Textbook Company, ¢c1937. 
2389p. $1.25. 

May, A. A. Better English through 
practice, book two. Globe Book Com- 


pany, c1937. 186p. $0.75. 
McGuIRE, EpNA. A full-grown na- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 


454p. $1.28. 


MACKENZIE, FINDLAY, ed. Planned 
society, yesterday, today, tomorrow; a 
symposium by thirty-five economists, 
sociologists, and statesmen. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. 989p. $3.75. 


NEwsoM, N. W., and LONG, F. E. 
Problems of the teacher in the new sec- 
ondary school. Inor Publishing Com- 
pany, c1937. 202p. $1.55. 


NICHOLS, E. R., ed. 
debates. 
$2.50. 


O’DONNELL, MAry P., and DIETRICH, 
SALLY T. Notes for modern dance. A. 
S. Barnes & Company, 1937. 59p. 
$2.50, cloth; $2.00, spiral. 


O’GARA, SHIELA. Tap it. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, c1937. 88p. $2.50, 
cloth bdg.; $2.00, spiral bdg. 


Otis, D. S., and OZANNE, JACQUES. 
American history through fiction; a 
guide to study for individuals and 
groups. New York University, 1937. 
eto (Adult study outlines, No. 3.) 


PANKEY, G. E., and Sacus, R. J. 
Five thousand useful words. Nashville, 
Tennessee. Southwestern Company, 
1937. 580p. $2.00. 


Intercollegiate 
Noble & Noble, c1937. 385p. 


PANUNZIO, CONSTANTINE. A student’s 
dictionary of sociological terms. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 
49p. $1.00. 


1937. 
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PARKER, R. E. The principles and STAATS, PAULINE G., and FRASIER, 
practice of teaching English. Prentice- M. The right word; pupil’s wordba 
Hall, Inc., 1937. 336p. . $2.50. for creative writing. Allyn and Bae 


: 1937. 3877p. 
PaTRIcK, G. Z. Advanced Russian 
reader. Pitman Publishing Corpora- STARBUCK, A., and RAYMOND, W. 
tion, 1937. 262p. $1.50. Inductive English composition. 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 562p. $2, 
PELSMA, J. R. Essentials of debate. 


TORRES, ARTURO, and others. E 
+ eg Crowell Company, ¢1937. 5:01. of Spanish with readings, voly 
: err II. Doubleday, Doran & Comp 
PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, Ime., c1936. 572p. $1.80. 
ALICE M. The children’s own readers; TORRES, ARTURO, and others. Es 
book four. Boston, Ginn and Company, tials of Spanish with readings. 
c1936. 416p. $0.84. den City, Doubleday, Doran & 
PENNELL, MARY E., and CUSACK, pany, c1936. v. 1, 425p. $1.60. 
ALICE M. The children’s own readers; TREBLE, H. A., and VALLINS, G. 
book six. Boston, Ginn and Company, A” A. B. C. of English usage. Oxfe 
c1936. 496p. $0.92. University Press, 1937. 195p. $1 


Puiny. Selected letters of Pliny; ed. TRESSLER, J. C., and CARTER, H. 
by H. M. Poteat. Boston, D. C. Heath —— in action. Boston, D. C. H 
and Company, c1937. 224p. $1.48. $1. 16 yy, a. oa 


RuGG, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. VAN ALLER, H. H., and VAN / 


Man at work; his arts and crafts. Bos- porotrny. General biolo 
EH ; 4 y studyboo 
ton, Ginn and Company, cl937. 567p. Globe Book Company, 94037. 14 
(The Rugg social science series.) $1.00 
1.28. 
$ VIZETELLY, F, H., and FUNK, C. 
SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, J. eds. The new comprehensive stand 


R. Mathematics in life. Yonkers-on- school dictionary of the English 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., c1937. guage. Funk & Wagnalls Compa 
4387p. $1.40. 1938. 1008p. $1.32. 


SKINNER, H. C., SMYTH, THOMAS, Werks, RuTH M., Cook, THELMA ¥ 
and WHEAT, F. M. Textbook in educa- #nd DEFFENDALL, Pe ue be 
tional Biclogy. American Book Com- ic “1936. Books I. I, a ; 
pany, cl1937. 472p. $2.50. 217p. 192p. $0.60 each. 


ie 
SMITH, Nita B. Teachers’ guide for WHEATLEY, KATHERINE E., 


the third year; Near and far. Silver Swanson, A. B. A review of Fre 


Burdett Company, c1937. 316p. (The grammar. The Macmillan Compal 
unit-activity reading series.) $1.00. c1937. 295p. $1.60. . 


SMITH, REED. Learning to write. WHITBECK, R. H., DURAND, LOY, 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, and WHITAKER, J. R. The wo 
1937. 544p. $1.68. world; an economic geography. 
a. Book Company, c1937. 
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Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Wanted—All subjects, for immediate 247p. $1.60. 
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publication. Booklet sent free. die doutothe eprache: fortochrialaa 
bleday, Doran and Company, c¢ 
eS 276p. $1.60. ’ 


WirTH, FREMONT P. Workbook 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. the Development of America. 


i i B Op. 48c. 
| 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. ican Book Co., 1987. 2650p 


























